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BROAD STREET LEADING TO THE GREAT GATE OF THE OLD PALACE AT SEOUL, THE CHIEF CENTRE OF JAPANESE OPERATIONS IN KOREA 


























JAPANESE MILITARY BAGGAGE TRAIN FROM CHEMULPO, UNLOADING AT THE SOUTH GATE STREET STATION, SEOUL. 


MILITARY ASCENDENCY OF THE JAPANESE IN KOREA. 


SEOUL, CAPITAL OF THE ««HERMIT KiNGDOM,’’ USED BY THE MIKADO’S FORCES AS AN OPERATING BASE. 
Photographs by W. A. Pierce. 
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Truth about the World’s Fair. 


THE FEAR is expressed in some quarters that the 

Louisiana Purchase Exposition will be unable to 
pay its $4,600,000 loan back to the government, and 
that thus the Secretary of the Treasury may, under 
the law, have to take control of it and levy on its gate 
receipts. Nothing of this sort is likely to happen. 
The payment of the first installment of the loan has 
already been made. Subsequent payments on time 
may be relied on. 

Thus far the attendance at the St. Louis world’s 
fair has not been as great as that at Chicago’s ex- 
position of 1893 in the corresponaing time. This has 
been due to several causes. The weather for two or 
three weeks, owing to the frequent heavy rains, was 
against St. Louis. Reports that the fair was not 
ready went out to the country, and though these had 
some foundation in fact they were largely exagger- 
ated. Stories of extortion at St. Louis hotels were 
spread all over the United States, and these, too, went 
far beyond the facts. At the outset in all expositions 
the principal dependence for attendance is on the home 
field. Chicago in 1893 had a population of 1,300,000, 
with Milwaukee, with 240,000 people, only eighty-five 
miles away. St. Louis has about 630,000 inhabitants 
in 1904, with the 240,000 inhabitants of the two Kan- 
sas Citys—the nearest important centres—nearly three 
hundred miles off. 

In the work of preparation St. Louis had to over- 
come greater obstacles than confronted Chicago. It had 
a better site to start with than Chicago had. It had, 
also, more money at command than had Chicago, and, 
of course, it had the benefit of Chicago’s experience. 
But it had a much larger exposition to build up. The 
prices of labor in 1902-04, when the great bulk of the 
work of construction was done for St. Louis, were 
much higher than they were in 1891-93, when Chicago 
was constructing its exposition. Prices of labor, more- 
over, were on the rise, owing to the bounding prosperi- 
ty of the country, when St. Louis was at work, while 
they were at a stand when Chicago was busy, and a 
fall in prices, due to the panic of 1893, was in sight. 
St. Louis also had more apathy throughout the coun- 
try to overcome than had Chicago, on account of the 
frequency of the expositions since 1893. This necessi- 
tated a greater amount of work by the St. Louis Board 
of Publicity, in order to get any sort of results, than 
was necessary at Chicago. 

In the first two or three months at Chicago in 1893 
financial failure seemed to confront its fair, but the at- 
tendance afterward materially increased and brought 
success. A similar experience is looked for at St. 
Louis. While the number of people within a radius of 
one hundred miles is only about a third as great for 
St. Louis in 1904 as it was for Chicago in 1893, the 
number within a radius of three hundred miles, which, 
of course, takes in Chicago, is nearly double as great 
for this year’s exposition as it was for that of eleven 
years ago. As time passes the area drawn upon for 
patronage will have a tendency to grow broader and 
broader. 

St. Louis looks for a much larger daily attendance 
from this time onward than it has had hitherto. First, 
because the exposition’s bureau of publicity is espe- 
cially active and successful at this time. Secondly, be- 
cause the newspapers of the country are giving more 
space to it than they did at the outset. Thirdly, be- 
cause the favorable reports of the visitors from all 
parts of the United States about the fair are remov- 
ing the erroneous impressions regarding its alleged 
unreadiness and the fancied exorbitant prices charged 
by St. Louis hotels and boarding-houses. 

The country is beginning to realize that an exhibi- 
tion on anything like this scale may never come again. 
Secretary Shaw the other day, in a telegram to Presi- 
dent Francis, said, ‘‘ There is now in operation in St. 
Louis the greatest exposition the world has ever seen, 
or, in fact, is ever likely to see.’’ Congressman 
Tawney, of Minnesota, in an address at the dedication 
of that State’s building at the fair, told the gathering 
of editors there to advise the people to go to the fair, 
because, as he declared, ‘‘ it will never be duplicated.”’ 
Both are right. No other community will expend for 
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an exposition as much money, $10,000,000, as St. 
Louis had to do for this one, and the work of prep- 
aration, beginning back in 1898, took up six years. 
Congress, within the present generation at least, will not 
contribute to any other fair anything approaching the 
$11,000,000 which it gave, in one shape and another, 
to this of 1904. The entire expenditure—by Congress, 
by St. Louis, by the various States and Territories, 
and by the different foreign governments—in getting 
up the St. Louis fair has been about $50,000,000. 

World’s fairs are getting to be an old story. The 
country will want novelty in its anniversary celebra- 
tions hereafter. Probably not till the new series of 
great centenaries comes, with that of independence 
in 1976, will the United States see an exposition ap- 
proaching the dimensions of 1904, if it does even 
then. This consideration stands a chance to make 
the attendance at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
much larger in the next few months than it has been 
thus far. 

. * 


Take a Vacation. 


EW WILL be found to agree, we are certain, with 
the aged New York millionaire who contends that 
the vacation habit is ‘‘ pernicious,’’ and who takes 
credit to himself for the fact that he has never taken 
a vacation in his life, although he is nearly ninety 
years of age. Everything depends, of course, upon what 
this venerable critic means by a vacation. If he means 
the enjoyment of a period of healthful recreation and 
freedom from business cares and worries, such as an 
increasing number of Americans are taking every 
year, then he is wholly in the wrong in saying that a 
vacation involves an injustice to any one. 

It is difficult, indeed, to understand the point of 
view a man takes who argues and professes to believe 
that the whole duty of man consists in work. Rightly 
regarded and rightly spent, an occasional surcease of 
labor, a period devoted to the pleasures of travel or to 
the delights of social intercourse with congenial com- 
panions, has as proper and legitimate a place in every 
normal life as the hours and days devoted to the work 
of the shop, the counting-room, or the farm. We live 
in a beautiful world, a world of glories and wonders, of 
Yosemites, Niagaras, and Mont Blanes, of Florentine 
galleries and Taj Mahal temples, and the man who 
will not lift his eyes to these things, nor feed his soul 
upon them, when he can, must indeed put a low and 
wholly mean and sordid estimate upon the ends and 
purposes of human existence. 

If there is anything worse or more demoralizing to a 
man than tolive a lazy, aimless, wholly vacuous life, it is 
to make of himself a slave to work, to become a selfish, 
sordid money-grubber, to have no hopes and no desires 
above the range of the machine which he operates or 
the cattle which he owns. If idleness is a vice that 
eats away character, absolute and needless absorption 
in work tends to the same end by incrusting the heart 
with a shell impervious at last to all the finer feelings, 
the tender sympathies, and the noblest sentiments 
that sweeten human life and make it worth living. 


Anniversary of the Greatest American. 


T IS ONLY in recent times that Alexander Hamil- 
ton, who died on July 12th, 1804, has been cor- 
rectly appraised as a political force. But even in our 
day his memory has not received anything like the 
honor to which it is entitled. Hamilton was the first 
man who saw the inadequacy of the Articles of Con- 
federation which held the thirteen colonies in quasi- 
union during the Revolution, but which was a rope of 
sand when the pressure of war was removed. He, be- 
fore any other American, urged the framing of the 
Constitution under which, years later, the country 
gained the ‘‘more perfect union ”’ which has lasted till 
this day. In the Federalist papers, two-thirds of which 
he contributed, Madison and Jay writing the rest, he 
did more than any other one person to explain the Con- 
stitution, to defend it against attack, and to secure its 
ratification by the State constitutional conventions. In 
the New York convention he had a far harder fight 
than any other friend of the Constitution in the thirteen 
colonies had to wage in order to carry that charter to 
enactment. 

In the first Cabinet of the country’s first President, 
George Washington, Hamilton, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, stood for the national ideal, while Jeffer- 
son, the Secretary of State, represented the State- 
sovereignty notion, the rival principles which were 
in irrepressible conflict until the Civil War. Jefferson- 
ism triumphed when McDowell’s army fled before 
Beauregard at Bull Run. Hamiltonism won its deci- 
sive and eternal victory when Lee’s army capitulated 
to Grant at Appomattox. Hamilton was an earlier 
annexationist than Jefferson or any other great Ameri- 
can. He favored the Louisiana acquisition long before 
Bonaparte thrust that province on Jefferson. Hamil- 
ton was the real founder of the party of Lincoln and 
Roosevelt. 

Through Hamilton’s ‘‘ implied powers ”’ in the con- 
struction of the Constitution, which Marshall, the great 
chief justice, put into concrete operation afterward, 
the United States government was transformed from 
a league into a nation. Hamilton gave government 
the power to govern. The sanity in constitutional in- 
terpretation which Hamilton proposed and Marshall 
enforced gave the national charter an elasticity and a 
cohesiveness which have enabled the government to 
meet the demands of an industrial and a geographical 
expansion which nobody could have foreseen at the 
outset, and has equipped it with a power and an adapta- 
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bility to changing conditions which have made it equal 
to the requirements of foreign and civil war. 

The greatest American of any age, next to Wash- 
ington himself, was the man who fell before Burr’s bul- 
let at Weehawken a hundred years ago. 

- . 


The Plain Truth. 


AN IMPORTANT contribution to the ‘‘ open-shop ”’ 
controversy has been made by the Illinois Appel- 
late Court in a decision which declares that an effort, 
made by certain labor unions in that State, to compel a 
manufacturing concern to close its shops against non- 
union labor was unlawful, as it struck at the right of 
contract and discriminated in favor of one class of 
men to the exclusion of all others, thereby violating 
the constitutions of Illinois and of the United States. 
The court also held that the action of the unions in 
seeking to compel the execution of an agreement that 
would have ‘‘closed’’ the shops constituted duress 
and criminal conspiracy. It was held, furthermore, 
that the presence of a large number of pickets around 
the offending company’s shops was in itself an act of 
intimidation, although no violence was used. Thus do 
the highest courts of the land, one after another, come 
to the support of the common-sense principle which 
recognizes the right of every man to work where and 
how he pleases. On the ‘‘open-shop’’ question the 
labor unions in general have taken an attitude which 
is as indefensible in law as it is in the court of reason 
and fair play. 
HE VIGILANCE with which President Roosevelt 
safeguards the interests of the masses has again 
been illustrated by the prompt action he has taken 
not only to thoroughly investigate the terrible Slocum 
excursion disaster in New York harbor, but also to 
minimize, as far as possible, future dangers of the 
kind. Tammany Hall was quick to charge the terrible 
loss of a thousand lives to the shortcomings of Federal 
officials, but wherever the blame may rest, it is safe 
to say that the guilty will be speedily sought out and 
punished. To this end the President has named a 
commission of experts, including Major-General 
John M. Wilson, of the United States Army, retired, 
and Commander Winslow, of the navy, to investigate 
the disaster and report to Secretary Cortelyou. This 
investigation is entirely independent of that which 
the steamboat inspectors’ department has been making. 
Secretary Cortelyou, in the closing days of his term, 
also ordered an immediate emergency examination of 
every excursion boat in New York harbor. The Presi- 
dent has been fully advised of all the facts thus far, 
and the promptness with which he has acted and the 
efficient steps he has taken to bring the investigation 
to a speedy conclusion are renewed indications of the 
fact that he is a President “‘ who does things.”’ 
"THE DISAPPEARANCE from the steamship at 
Plymouth, England, of Frederick Kent Loomis, 
the messenger bearing to King Menelik of Abyssinia 
the recently signed commercial treaty between that 
country and the United States, was followed by what 
must be deemed an inexpedient act of the State De- 
partment at Washington. The latter authorized Am- 
bassador Porter, at Paris, to intrust the important 
document, for further carriage and delivery, to Wil- 
liam H. Ellis, of New York, who had been Loomis’s 
fellow-traveler. Ellis is a mulatto who has been en- 
gaged in a variety of money-making enterprises, some 
of them of a sensational nature, and who is en route 
to Abyssinia with the object of securing for himself 
immense concessions, and becoming, as he is credited 
with saying, the richest man in the world, and even 
Menelik’s successor. Before starting on his voyage 
he begged the State Department to appoint him as the 
bearer of the treaty. His idea seems to have been 
that he would in this way figure as an official repre- 
sentative of the United States and be regarded by the 
Abyssinian monarch as a person of great consequence, 
which would naturally further his mercenary schemes. 
The department has now enabled him to carry out this 
plan, and it will be well if no scandal results from it. 
HE NEW YORK Legislature signally fails of doing 
its duty by the people every year that it neglects 
to remedy the many obvious defects in the prison sys- 
tem of the State, the most serious of these defects 
being the lack of suitable employment for convicts. 
It is a mere truism to say that nothing could be more 
prejudicial to the moral and physical well-being of 
prisoners during their period of detention, and after- 
ward, than enforced idleness. Every intelligent per- 
son recognizes this. The need of remedying the exist- 
ing law in this particular has been urged upon the 
Legislature at Albany year after year, and yet nothing 
is done to relieve a situation which is a patent disgrace 
to a civilized community. Secretary Barrows, of the 
State-Prison Association, says that the enforcement of 
the Fassett law, which provided that a limited percent- 
age of prisoners be employed on certain industries, 
would greatly promote this most desirable result. But 
that law having been repealed by the adoption of the 
constitutional amendment, nothing can be done in that 
direction. It does seem as if a commission of experts 
might take the matter in hand and recommend to the 
Legislature some remedy for the existing situation. 
This being done, public opinion might be aroused in 
its behalf. Certain it is, as our prison system exists 
at the present time it is not only notoriously deficient, 
but it marks distinctive retrogression for the State. 
Our state-prison system, and the prisons themselves, 
are in far worse condition than they were twenty-five 
years ago. 
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|? WILL be remembered that after the Boxer up- 
rising in China in 1900 a defensive strategy was 
adopted by the legations in Peking, inclusive of the 
United States legation. In the rebuilding of the 
legation homes and offices, provision was made for a 
species of fortifications and inter-communication 
hitherto unknown. A legation guard was furnished 
the United States minister and contingent. This 
guard, in turn, has needed some American sympathy 
and co-operation. It has now been furnished with 
a Young Men’s Christian _ Association secretary, 
Mr. A. W. Gilbert, who has been assistant secretary 
at Warren, Penn. He is a graduate of the University 
of Nebraska and was a volunteer in the Philippines. 
MONG THE Southern executives who have re- 
cently taken a determined stand against mob vio- 
lence and in favor of 
fair and honest treat- 
ment of the colored 
race, Governor 
Blanchard, of Louisi- 
ana, deserves an hon- 
ored place. In his 
recent inaugural ad- 
dress he spoke out in 
no uncertain tones 
against lawlessness. 
“Lynching,” he 
said, ‘‘ will not be 
permitted under any 
circumstances if it be 
possible for the mili- 
tary at the command 
of the Governor to 
prevent it. Sheriffs 
will be held to the strictest accountability possible under 
the law for the safety from mob violence of persons in 
custody.’’ These words receive added force from the 
fact that they are the utterance of a native Southerner 
and a man of large and extended experience in public 
affairs. Governor Blanchard has been a judge in the 
Louisiana courts, has served his State as a Representa- 
tive in Congress and as a Senator, and was elected in 
April last, with practically no opposition, to the gov- 
ernorship. On the general status of the negro, Gov- 
ernor Blanchard is frank and sensible. The negro is 
in the South to stay, he says, and his education ‘‘ main- 
ly along agricultural and industrial lines is at once a 
duty and a necessity.’’ The negro cannot hope for 
social equality, or any approach to social equality, 
adds the Governor. But, though racial distinctions 
must be maintained, there is room enough, he thinks, 
for both black and white, and every reason why they 
should live ‘‘on terms of concord, mutual trust. and 
mutual help.’”’ 

















GOVERNOR NEWTON C. BLANCHARD, 


Who insists upon justice for the 
negro.— Moore. 
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HE INTERNATIONAL Young Men’s Christian 
Association Committee, New York, has formed an 
alliance, linking the United States and Australasia and 
Canada. The chairman of the committee, Dr. Lucien 
C. Warner, recently made a tour of the world, and re- 
turned impressed with the value of the federation and 
supervision which the North American associations 
have enjoyed. He induced the committee to appoint 
Secretary D. A. Budge, of the Montreal association, 
to originate this work in Australasia. Mr. Budge was 
released for five months, and the associations of Canada 
have contributed liberally to provide the expenses of him- 
self and wife. Mr. Budge has been for thirty years sec- 
retary of the first association formed in North America. 
(NE OF THE most interesting characters in all 
New England is Uncle Caleb Merrill, of North 
Conway, N. H., who 
is now ninety-two 
years old, and who 
has the very best 
prospect of becom- 
ing a centenarian. 
Mr. Merrill looks 
younger than many 
aman of only 
seventy-five years, 
and until recently 
he was employed 
by the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad as a 
flagman, being then 
probably the oldest 
man in the service 
of any railway in 
the United States. 
Though he has re- 
tired from business 
on the iron high- 
way, Uncle Caleb is 
still hale and active, 
and may often be seen at work in his garden. He 
was formerly a carpenter, and he helped build every 
hotel in town. He has a vivid recollection of the days 
before the railroads reached North Conway and the 
Carriage-road was opened to Mount Washington, and 
his reminiscences are full of interest. He is the only 
living person who was on the scene in 1826 when the 
Willey family was destroyed at night by an avalanche 
from the Willey Mountain, in Crawford Notch. This 
tragedy created a sensation throughout the country. 
It made a profound impression on Mr. Merrill, as two 
of the children who perished were his playfellows. 














UNCLE CALEB MERRILi, 
A New Hampshire man, who at ninety-two 
was the country’s oldest railroad employe. 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT 


‘THE NEW and flourishing Territory of Oklahoma 
- has established precedents in a good many things 
since it started out 
on its independent 
political career a few 
years ago, the latest 
of these precedents 
being the christening 
of oil wells, with a 
pretty girl as the 
chief feature of the 
ceremony. The in- 
itial performance of 
the kind was enacted 
at Chandler, Okla., a 
few days ago, with 
Miss Ethel Huston, 
the mistress of the 
local school, in the 
role of the pretty 
girl. The christening 
had an element of danger as well as of romance 
about it, for it was done at the top of a ladder 
seventy-two feet high. Only one of the stout gentle- 
men who composed the directorate of an oil company 
dared venture up the ladder, and he hadn’t the nerve 
to do anything while perched at that dizzy height. 
Miss Huston not only climbed to the top of the ladder, 
but wrote her name on the gim pole and then broke a 
bottle of wine over the rod, christening the well. This 
brave act on the part of Miss Huston so pleased the 
board of directors that expense money was voted to her 
for thirty days’ sight-seeing at the St. Louis fair. 





MISS ETHEL HUSTON, 


An Oklahoma school teacher who per- 
formed an astonishing athletic feat. 


Not IN MANY years has public feeling in North 

Carolina been aroused to such a pitch of intensity 
as over the recent action of Federal Judge Purnell in 
fining Josephus Daniels, editor of the Raleigh News 
and Observer, two thousand dollars for contempt of 
court, and ordering him into custody until the fine was 





EDITOR JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 


Whose imprisonment for contempt of court aroused North Carolina, 
with his two sons. 


paia. The dauntless editor refused to admit that he 
had committed any crime or error, and declared that 
he would rot in jail before he would pay a cent. He 
was actually held in custody for four days, and was 
then released by order of Judge Pritchard, the new 
Federal judge of the fourth district, on the ground 
that he found nothing in the Federal statutes to war- 
rant the action of Judge Purnell. Mr. Daniels was 
fined for an editorial in the News and Observer criti- 
cising Judge Purnell for his action in matters relating 
to the receivership of the Atlantic and Carolina Rail- 
road. Judge Pritchard declared that criticism of the 
acts of judges was lawful. To hold otherwise, he 
maintained, would be to abridge the liberty of the 
press and to imperil the rights of individuals. The 
fine and imprisonment of Mr. Daniels caused intense 
excitement throughout North Carolina, and Judge 
Purnell was hotly denounced by the press and the 
people. During Mr. Daniels’s incarceration letters 
and telegrams poured in upon him from all parts of 
the South, heartily indorsing the stand he had taken 
and assuring him of cordial support. His release 
was the signal for a storm of congratulations. 


HE CIVIL WAR with all its rancors now lies at so 
far a distance in the past that the appointment 

of a former Confed- 
erate to office under 
the national govern- 
ment causes no sur- 
prise, excites no criti- 
cism, and awakens 
interest only in pro- 
portion to the promi- 
nence of the man. 
When it was an- 
nounced recently that 
Colonel John S. Mos- 
by, the famous guer- 
rilla leader of the 
Southern army of 
1861-65, had _ been 
made an_ assistant 
attorney - general of 
the United States, 
thousands of veterans and more thousands of readers 
of American history were pleased with this latest sign 





COLONEL JOHN 8. MOSBY, 


Famcus Confederate guerrilla chief, now 
a United States official. 
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of national unity. Colonel Mosby had been for some 
time rendering good service to the Interior Depart- 
ment in investigating land and Indian office cases in 
the Southwest. In his new position he will have to 
deal with insular and territorial affairs, and he is ac- 
credited with all the qualifications required for the 
right discharge of his important duties. Colonel Mos- 
by still displays much of his old-time energy and activ- 
ity, and these, with his acknowledged ability, fit him 
for success in civil posts. His attractive personal 
qualities have drawn to him many friends, and the 
fact that his residence is hereafter to be over the line 
in Virginia has been hailed with satisfaction by the 
people and the press of that State. 
FORTY-SEVEN YEARS of continuous service as a 

teacher in the public schools of New York City is 
the record that stands 
to the credit of Mr. 
Jonathan D. Hyatt, 
until lately principal 
of Public School No. 
9, in the borough of 
the Bronx. Mr. 
Hyatt began his 
pedagogical career as 
principal of a public 
school in the district 
of Morrisania_ in 
1857, and served in 
the same capacity in 
various other schools 
within the limits of 
the metropolis until 
1889, when he was 
appointed to the posi- 
tion in the Bronx, from which, with many tokens of 
honor, he recently retired on a pension, to enjoy a leisure 
he has well and nobly earned. He will take with him in- 
to his retirement the esteem and affection of thousands, 
many of these being men and women now prominent in 
public life, members of three generations of children 
who have enjoyed and profited by his instruction. 
Professor Hyatt was an early advocate of manual 
training for the boys in his charge, and was also enthu- 
siastic in promoting nature study. He has always 
strongly encouraged athletics among his pupils, and 
they have won many prizes in interscholastic athletic 
contests during his administration. Mr. Hyatt was for 
many years an active member of the Torrey Botanical 
Club, and the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and it was at his suggestion, and 
through his assistance, that the New York Microscopical 
Society was organized, and he was subsequently, for 
several years, elected its president. In 1878 he took 
an active part in the organization, at Indianapolis, of 
the American Microscopical Society, a national organi- 
zatior the members of which are scientific and profes- 
sional men from all parts of the United States, and of 
this society he has also been president. 
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PRINCIPAL JONATHAN D. HYATT, 


A New York school teacher for nearly 
halt a century. 


UST AT this time the following words of General 
Kuropatkin’s, uttered to an intimate friend shortly 
before he left for the front, are worth recalling : 
“*The first month,’’ said the general, ‘‘ people will 
say that I am inactive. The second they will say I 
am incapable. The third they will call me a traitor, 
for we are certain by then to have sustained serious 
defeats. Let them talk—I do not care. I refuse to 
take the offensive until I have an overwhelming supe- 
riority in numbers. That will not be till July.’’ 
‘THE MOST eminent Shakespearian scholar, critic, 
writer, authority now living is Dr. W. J. Rolfe, 
of Boston, presi- 
dent of the Emer- 
son School of Ora- 
tory in that city. 
The death of the 
late Mr. Clapp, 
of Boston, leaves 
Dr. Rolfe without a 
rival in the country, 
although it is well 
understood that as 
a critic of Shake- 
spearian plays as 
presented cn the 
stage, and actors 
therein, William 
Winter, of New 
York, stands at the 
head of his profes- 
sion. President 
Rolfe has been a 
teacher, an author, 
and a compiler 
throughout his life, 
and he is now seventy-seven years of age. One of his 
sons, Charles Joseph Rolfe, a lawyer in Boston, married 
Josephine Jefferson, a gram .aughter of Joseph Jeffer- 
son the actor. They have one child, Josephine, who 
was born on the anniversary of Mr. Jefferson’s birth- 
day. Shakespearian scholars are not numerous, but 
they are a select few to whom actors and actresses, 
educators and students, are constantly indebted for 
accurate texts, iso’ ted facts, the solution of contro- 
verted questions, and interpretations of words and sen- 
tences. These learned men have corrected many 
gross errors in the printed works. 
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The most eminent living authority on 
Shakespeare’s works. 


































































YOKOHAMA, JAPAN, June Ist, 1904 

THE SWEET May day we spent in Honolulu, en voy- 

age to Japan, is inseparable in my memory from 
the night which preceded it. Seven days before, we 
had left San Francisco just in the nick of time to catch 
the end of a terrific gale off the coast of California and 
get a most unpeaceful first impression of the Pacific 
Ocean, and for three days we rolled in a way to make 
timid hearts quake with fear. But the fourth day’s 
sun rose upon an ocean blue as the sky that arched 
above it, and smooth as the soft breeze that blew up 
from the tropics to play with the tiny white caps on 
the soft little waves. 

Four days of ideal summer weather on a beautiful 
yacht in the Pacific Ocean is enough to put the bitter- 
est pessimist in love with life, and it was almost re- 
gretfully that we all began to consult the folders in 
the rack at the foot of the companion-way to find out 
what we should see in Honolulu. The folders prom- 
ised everything. Folders always do. It takes a spe- 
cial kind of genius to write them, and the person em- 
ployed for this purpose by the Pacific steamship com- 
panies and the Honolulu hotel people certainly has a 
superb gift. Across the bottom of the choicest of 
the collection was printed in large type and red ink : 
‘* No fogs, no hurricanes, no malaria, no sand-storms, 
no sunstrokes, no reptiles, no wild beasts, no typhoons, 
no tidal waves, no beggars, no poisons, no frosts.”’ 

Well, at least the place was safe enough, we 
thought, unless one of the celebrated volcanoes should 
decide to give an exhibition, and we were duly thank- 
ful. At tea we made our plans for the day, and after 
tea I went up in the bow to see the sunset. Sailing 
into the sunset is peculiarly fascinating, and it was the 
unusual splendor of it which made this evening mem- 
orable. But what more is there to say? Should I 
try to describe the wonder of it? Should I try to 
paint the brilliant glory of it in words whose bright- 
est brilliance must be dim gray beside the faintest 
rose tint on the smallest cloud that accompanied the 
great golden ball down the horizon, to hover softly over 
the spot where it disappeared in the blue-black sea? 
Should I try to tell how the clouds parted just as the 
sun touched the horizon line and let a long, glimmer- 
ing, shimmering path of rose-pink light stretch itself 
across the rounded bosom of the ocean ? 

No; it is all so indescribable! I knelt upon the 
deck far up in the bow and tried to realize the height 
and the breadth and the depth of the world, but the 
little Gaelic that little shell to which we so confi- 
dently intrusted our lives—steamed on through the 
gold-crested waves, unheeding height or breadth or 
depth, and all the color sank into the sea and faded 
from the sky, and the world became gray-black, while 
I sat and wondered. 

a 

After seven days at sea it seemed strange to wake 
up one morning and miss the throb of the engines and 
feel the ship rocking at anchor; to hear the unmis- 
takable sounds of a harbor, and to realize that land 
was within speaking distance, and that land a strange 
one-—a land of the tropics, full of 
subtle fascination. I turned out as 
quickly as possible, almost trembling 
with anticipation, and got up on deck 
just in time to answer the call for all 
passengers to assemble in the saloon 
for medical inspection. Breakfast had 
not been served yet, which was a bit 
of a trial, as we were all most anxious 
to go ashore as soon as we had tied 
up to the pier. However, we were 
promised ‘‘chow’’ a half-hour earlier 
than usual, and had to content our- 
selves meantime with taking snap- 
shots of the harbor and enthusing 
over the beauties of the full-blown 
summer into which we had so suddenly 
come. I had never dreamed of a 
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scene more beautiful than that which burst upon my 
view when the sun broke through the clouds and 
shone in all its summer morning glory upon the vari- 
colored hills that rose out of the blue waters of the 
Pacific and touched the clouds with their purple 
peaks. Looking up at them through a strong field- 
glass I could see beautiful homes nestling against the 
cliffs, miles high, it seemed to me, embowered in bril- 
liant flowers, while gleaming out from the atmos- 
pheric colorings of blues and pinks and purples were 
great splotches of tender, expectant, green spring 
foliage which looked as if they had been thrown upon 
the scene with a giant paint-brush wielded by a master 
hand. 

As soon as we were tied up at the dock the ship 
was invaded by aswarm of livery and hotel men so- 
liciting patronage for the day’s pleasure. Here, as 
everywhere else, these people are a species of high- 
waymen specially trained to properly hold up ‘* globe- 
trotters ’’ and get all the money they can. It is quite 
foolish to ask, ‘‘ What is your regular rate?’’ We 
inquired what they were going to charge us, and found 
we could get a drive to the Pali—the chief attraction 
of the island—and back to the Moana Hotel for $10. 
All right, that was quite satisfactory ; so the arrange- 
ments were made, and the two-seated carriage with a 
driver was to be ready for us at 8:30. The “‘us’’ of 
this occasion were myself, my little Japanese maid, 
Shinge Takayama, and an English gentleman going 
out to Hong-Kong. Shinge was as pleased as Punch at 
the prospect of such a day, and at 8:30 we started off 
like three children going to a May-day picnic. We told 
the driver to take us first to the post-office, as there 
was much mail to send back to friends in the States, 
and he did so with a grand flourish that made the main 
part of town look quite lively for a few moments. 

The first thing I noticed in Honolulu was that the 
streets were full of Japanese. Men and women there 
were with scores of Japanese children, and when I re- 
marked upon the fact the driver said: ‘‘ Oh, yes ; the 
place is overrun with them. They will be having things 
all their own way here one of these days.’’ Remem- 
bering that our own flag floated over the city, we 
smiled superciliously at this, but just the same we had 
to admit that there were more Japs in evidence than any 
other kind of people except the native with his hand- 
some brown face and lithe little body. 

We had had our first glimpse of the natives as we 
were steaming up to the pier. They were the diving 
boys who meet all incoming ships and accompany all 
outgoing ones as far as possible, diving for money 
thrown into the water by passengers. They are per- 
fect little brown seals, diving and playing about as if 
they had fins and gills and water were their native 
element. They were such pretty, sleek little things. 
Our business at the post-office attended to, we started at 
once for the Nunanu Pali, and as we went up and up 
and up through the wonderful valley of all colors my en- 
thusiasm grew apace and my spirits rose. Such flowers! 
such foliage ! such palms! such a soft, perfume-laden 
air! It is all so beautifully indescribable that I must 














THROUGH AVENUES OF ROYAL PALMS. 





exult in the fact that my memory can retain it all 
in detail. The driver got out of the carriage here 
and there to gather great red blossoms for us, 
tropical flowers such as I had never seen, and he did 
it with such an air of nonchalance—as if he partic- 
ularly wanted us to know what an old story it was 
to him. We had been derisively referring to the 
Nunanu Pali as the piece de résistance of Honolulu, 
and wondering if after all it would be worth our six- 
mile drive, but the moment the valley slipped behind 
us and we were thrust, as it were, through a narrow 
pass out of its warm, soft shelter into a battle of 
the elements on a battle-field as wide as earth and 
heaven and as deep as the deepest sea, the laugh 
died upon our lips, and we gazed upon the glory of 
God in silence. To try to describe it seems like 
hiding the scene from the mind’s eye behind a 
fabric of expressionless words. What English is 
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there with which to convey an idea of space other 
than that little word? How shall I say that the 
space within our eye’s reach was illimitable, and 
yet draw a picture of the fine blue outline of the 
horizon on which floated little banks of fleecy cloud ? 
How shall I express the color of the far-away ocean 
washing over its coral reefs? And the steep declivity 
upon which we stood, a cliff banked with gnarled and 
tangled greenery, yet frowning overhead in brown, 
barren fury at the wild wind shrieking and hissing 
around its peaks and crevices. 

Kamehameha, thefirst King of the Hawaiian Islands, 
was a young god. He was born chieftain of one of 
the many tribes of Hawaii, and soon succeeded in sub- 
duing the entire island and making all its people his 
own. This was in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, an epoch of conquerors, and he forthwith de- 
termined to form the whole group of islands into one 
kingdom under his single rule. He was a military 
genius, and probably sighed for larger worlds to con- 
quer, but he had to fight many battles with the brave 
little brown men on the islands to the north before 
they acknowledged him their King. It was a wild, 
sweet day such as Oahu only can know, and the King 
of the island had drawn his soldiers up in the valley 
facing the sea to repel the onslaughts of the invading 
hordes under Kamehameha. They were brave little 
men, worthy such a conqueror, and they withstood his 
advance through the long hours of the day, only re- 
treating inch by inch up the valley. Poor little brave 
brown men! There were hills, impassable volcanic 
hills, to the left of them, frowning, rock-ribbed hills to 
the right of them, and behind them the cliffs that 
opened upon space. Backward and backward they 
were driven, while the wind from the ocean, from over 
the blue and pink coral reefs, struck terror to their 
stout hearts. Onward and onward came the young 
conqueror, flying before the arrows of his archers, 
riding triumphant upon the flower-scented wind, and 
smiling at the beetling precipice behind the King of 
Oahu. The people were his by right of god-made 
laws. They were his by right of his superior will, his 
god-given power to make them his, so he drove them 
back and back against the wind, the bitter, wild wind 
that came up from the soft, tender blue of the coral- 
reefed sea. Brave little brown men! Lithe, beauti- 
ful little brown men, with black, curling, elfish locks 
blowing across their eyes! They took a last stand 
upon the brink of the abyss with their backs to the 
awful plunge, their faces toward the enemy. ‘‘ Sur- 
render or die,’’ signaled Kamehameha, but he was an- 
swered by a shower of arrows. It was the last. He 
came down upon them with the force which lies be- 
hind a sure sense of victory, and drove them over the 
cliff, man after man, shouting ‘‘ Surrender !’’ as their 
shrieks of brave despair mingled with the wailing of the 
wild wind around the jagged rocks. One thousand little 
brown men went over the Nunanu Pali that day, and 
the conquerer became King of the Sandwich Islands. 

The statue of ‘‘ Kamehameha the Great ”’ stands 
now in front of the government building over which 
floats the flag of the world’s greatest 
republic, but the people he conquered 
still worship his memory and tell with 
the greatest pride wild tales of his 
wonderful life. They love to take 
strangers up through the flowering, 
sweet, soft valley to the cliffs—the 
Pali—-and show them the great scene 
of his greatest victory ; and one must 
have a meagre imagination indeed 
who cannot hear his voice up there 
among the echoes, who cannot see him 
and his brown, beautiful hosts riding 
triumphant upon the wind. 

If Waikiki Beach were down on 
the Jersey coast it would drive every 

Continued on page 41. 
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A GLIMPSE OF NUNANU PALI—HAWAII's 
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2 ON THE TERRACE BEFORE FESTIVAL HALL, AS DRAWN BY THE NOTED GERMAN VISITORS IN FRONT OF THE GRAND CASCADES, ONE OF THE FAIR'S FINEST FEATURES. 
ARTIST, EDUARD CUCUEL, FOR THE “ ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG.” DRAWN BY EDUARD CUCUEL FOR THE “ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG.” 
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S E REALISTIC SCENE IN THE TYROLEAN ALPS, THE MOST PRETENTIOUS CONCESSION ON SOME OF THE PIKE'S ATTRACTIONS—“ STREETS OF SEVILLE,” “‘ UNDER AND OVER THE 
d 4 THE PIKE, COSTING $700,000.-—Stark. SEA,” AND ENTRANCE TO IRISH NATIONAL EXHIBIT (ST. LAWKENCE GATE).—Stark. 
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1s PECULIAR HOMES OF THE CLIFF-DWELLERS, ERECTED ALONG THE PIKE. OLDEST AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE AND RAILWAY COACH—EXHIBITED IN THE TRANSPOR- 
Stark. TATION BUILDING.—Stark. 
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CITY OF JERUSALEM, THE LARGEST CONCESSION AT THE GREAT FAIR, COVERING ELEVEN ACRES, 


PICTURESQUE SIGHTS AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 
ORNATE CENTRE OF THE MARVELOUS FAIR, AND VARIED AND STRIKING ATTRACTIONS OF THE PIKE. 
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OLD “‘ MAMMY” SPREADING LUNCH FOR NEGRO LABORERS IN THE BURNED DISTRICT. 


























WHERE THE FIRST REBUILDING COMMENCED—-PRATT STREET, SCENE OF RUIN AND RECONSTRUCTION—UNION TRUST COMPANY (LEFT) AND NATIONAL 
NEAR THE WHARF. UNION BANK BUILDING. 






























ACTIVE REMOVAL OF THE ASHES FROM THE IMPORTANT BUSINESS THOUSANDS OF TONS OF CRUMBLED MASONRY LOADED FROM TEMPORARY PLATFORMS INTO 
SECTION NEAR THE DOCKS. RAILROAD CARS, WHICH CARRY IT AWAY—-MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 
Mrs. C. R. Miller. BUILDING IN THE BACKGROUND. 


REBUILDING THE FIRE-SWEPT BUSINESS DISTRICT OF BALTIMORE. 
THE MIGHTY TASK WHICH IS BEING ABLY ACCOMPLISHED BY THE GREAT BUSINESS INTERESTS OF THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 
See opposite page. 
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N THE after- 

noon of Mon- 
day, May 30th, which was Decoration Day, Robert M. 
McLane, the young mayor of Baltimore, shot and 
killed himself. His suicide was a sequenceof the Bal- 
timore fire. It was three days before, on Friday, that 
he had granted me the privilege of an interview in 
his private room at the city hall. Mr. McLane had 
hurried from a meeting of a fire committee to keep an 
appointment at one o’clock with the reporters of the 
Baltimore papers. It was about half an hour after 
that that I was admitted to his office. 

The mayor arrived from an ante-room a minute 
later and shook hands with me very cordially. His 
courtesy and hospitality were charming. My impres- 
sion at once was that this was a very young man to be 
mayor of a great city, and I appreciated that this fact 
was itself evidence of precocity, of unusual ability. The 
mayor looked even younger than his years (he was 
thirty-six). His hair was heavy, and jet black ; his 
face, with its strong lines of forehead, nose, and chin, 
was smooth shaven. And his informal and friendly 
manner also suggested youth. He was not tall, scarce- 
ly the average height, but well formed. His brown 
eyes were set under prominent brows ; and the eyes 
showed a refined and sensitive nature, for they were 
full of expression, changing with his thought and feel- 
ing, quick to show sympathy and understanding. 

“‘If you don’t mind,’’ he said, ‘‘I will eat my 
luncheon as we talk, because I have a committee 
meeting at two o’clock.’’ 

A moment afterward a clerk entered with a tray on 
which were two chicken sandwiches and a cup of cof- 
fee. The mayor spread a napkin on his knee, and 
began at once to eat the sandwiches. 

I asked him whether or not, in his opinion, the 
burning of Baltimore would in the long run be a bene- 


’ fit to the city. The question brought out a discussion 


of the whole situation, in which the mayor talked freely 
and frankly about many things. But his sad death has 
made peculiarly significant the remarks which he made 
about himself, and in repeating them here I feel that 
I am not violating any confidence. 

“*The fire has made things pretty hard for some of 
us,’’ said Mr. McLane, not complainingly, but smiling 
as he spoke. ‘‘This is the way I’ve had to take my 
luncheon every day—when I have had any—for five 
months. Two bad sandwiches and a cup of bad coffee 
—and meetings at night have made the days pretty 
long sometimes. This sort of thing could hardly be 
called a benefit,’’ and he smiled again. 

But he was serious—in dead earnest—when he told 
me what his plans had been and were for the perma- 
nent improvement of the city. The mayor was sin- 
cerely anxious that the new Baltimore should be a bet- 
ter Baltimore. He had fought and was still fighting, 
against a sea of obstacles, for fire-proof buildings, 
wider streets, the reduction of obstructive grades, 
the improvement of docks and sewers. I ventured to 
suggest that those who lived outside of Baltimore and 
were not immediately affected by any changes which 
such a broad plan would entail would heartily com- 
mend the mayor for his efforts in taking advantage of 
a great disaster to bring out of it permanent benefit 
tothe city. And I was certain, I told him, that in ten 
years those who were putting opposition in his way 
now would be foremost in his praise. 

**Sometimes they wait until a man is dead,”’ said 
Mr. McLane, with a laugh. ‘‘ Usually it is that way, 
I think,’’ he added. All this was said lightly and 
laughingly, none of us appreciating then—at least 
neither the mayor’s secretary, Mr. Rogers, who was 
present, nor myself —how fatally significant the words 
were. 

I have never carried away from any interview a 
stronger impression than that which was made by the 
half-hour which I spent with Robert M. McLane. I 
could see the deep sincerity in his wish to do his duty 
to Baltimore as it should be done. I was impressed 
by the evidence of his honesty and honor. He did not 
seem to be the sort of man who would stoop to tricks 
or devious ways toaccomplish his ends. Nor by those 
who opposed his policies most bitterly was this even 
suggested. But I could see that the attacks of his 
opponents cut him deeply. I could see that he felt the 
want of sympathy and support in the course which he 
himself was convinced was the right course to follow. 

At that time I had not heard the details of his domes- 
tic troubles. His great anxiety over the affairs of the 
city was apparent, and it was this anxiety, aggravated 
by the perplexities of his family affairs, that produced 
the insanity of suicide. He had been married only two 
weeks before to Mrs. van Bibber, who was prominent in 
Baltimore society, a lifelong friend of his, and twelve 
years older than himself. The members of his own 
family opposed the union. 

I have mentioned this incident, the suicide of Balti- 
more’s young mayor, because it is the most tragic 








event in the whole drama of the burning and the res- 
toration of the fine old *‘ Monumental City.”’ 

Baltimore is recovering slowly but firmly from its 
disaster of five months ago. The burned area as it 
now appears is a vast field covered with heaps of brick. 
The gaunt, charred shells of the largest skyscrapers 
remain, but all of the half-demolished buildings and 
erumbling, ruined walls which remained when the 
flame had passed were razed to the ground for the 
public safety long ago. On the border of the burned 
district near the water front, and in the vicinity of an 
old market, a few small buildings, none of them more 
than two or three stories high, have been erected. 
But the burned district is a scene of great activity. 
Thousands of men with wheelbarrows or with mule- 
carts are at work upon the removal of the débris. 

This was a problem, and one which is being solved 
very logically. It was estimated that in the 140 acres 
of devastation there were 1,000,000 yards of débris to 
be removed. The streets—which could not be distin- 
guished in the field of ruin—were opened first. This 
was done at the expense of the municipality. The 
bricks and mortar, crumbled stone, and twisted iron 
which lay in great heaps across the highways were 
thrown back upon the sidewalks or the lots alongside, 
making the thoroughfares clear of obstruction. 

The first step necessary was to separate the waste 
material from that which would be available later for 
rebuilding purposes. In the buildings which were de- 
stroyed there were, it was estimated, a billion bricks. 
Three hundred million of these were fit for use in new 
structures and had a value estimated at $5 a thousand. 
This made the value of the bricks in the great ruined 
region about $1,500,000, Large forces of men were 
put to work sorting out the bricks worth saving from 
the ruin heaps. To a large extent this work has now 
been finished, and huge symmetrical heaps of brick 
may be seen neatly stacked in the centres of the lots 
where formerly the buildings stood. It has been de- 
cided that these bricks may be used only in the upper 
stories of new structures. 

To remove the waste, the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, which has permanent tracks along the border of 
the burned district, offered to haul away débris at cost. 
The offer was accepted and the railroad laid thousands 
of feet of temporary track throughout the devastated 
section. Seeing the opportunity of a large business, 
enterprising individuals soon after the fire organized 
“wrecking companies’’ and made bids to property 
owners for the removal of the ruins. The city, the 
railroad, and the wrecking companies are co-operating 
in the clearing up of Baltimore. The city pays the 
railroad by the car-load the estimated cost of hauling 
away the ashes of the demolished edifices. The con- 
tractor pays the city twenty cents a load for the privi- 
lege of dumping débris into the railroad cars. And 
the property owner pays the contractor. 

To facilitate the operation the municipality con- 
structed dumping stations, like temporary bridges, 
from which carts dump their loads into the open freight 
cars which stand on the tracks below. When these cars 
are filled an engine is attached to a train of them and 
they are pulled away, their contents to be used for 
ballasting and other purposes by the railroad. 

While this work of cleaning up was proceeding (and 
it is not finished yet) the citizens of Baltimore, led by 
the mayor, were making progress in the preliminary 
steps of permanent improvement. Mayor McLane, 
whose vigilance during the hours of the conflagration 
excited the admiration of all citizens, took the first steps 
for the rebuilding and improvement of the city by ap- 
pointing what was called the ‘‘ Emergency Com- 
mittee.’’ This was composed of forty-four members, 
the foremost men of the city, bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers, judges, officers of street-railway, 
steamship, and railroad companies, and others being 
among the number. This committee, after deliberation 
and consultation, recommended a plan for widening 
and grading the streets of that part of Baltimore’s 
business section which had been destroyed. 

As a result of the deliberations of the ‘‘ Emergency 
Committee,’’ the State Legislature of Maryland passed 
an act creating what was called the ‘‘ Burned District 
Commission ’’ of Baltimore. It was specified that there 
were to be five members of this commission, four of 
them to be appointed by the mayor, the fifth to be the 
mayor himself ex officio. The Legislature also author- 
ized the city to use in its plans of improvement the sum 
—$4,500,000 in round numbers—which it received for 
the interests in the Western Maryland Railroad Com- 
pany which the city hadsold. And the State government 
gave the city authority to borrow six million dollars for 
the improvement of its docks, and the city by popular 
vote has been authorized to make the loan. The Legis- 
lature also voted an emergency relief fund of $250,- 
000 for the sufferers from the fire, and the Governor 


of the State appointed a committee to distribute this 
money. 





With the neces- 
sary authority at its 

disposal the city of Baltimore began to work out the de- 
tailsof itsrestoration. And in this a thousand difficul- 
ties and obstacles arose. The committee of forty-four 
had recommended the widening of certain streets. In 
the old part of Baltimore, as in the older sections of 
most of the large cities in the East, the streets were 
much too narrow for the traffic which they were called 
upon to conduct. Delay and blockades were the result. 
St. Paul Street was only thirty-six feet wide. The com- 
mittee recommended that it be widened to 120 feet, 
permitting the establishment of a needed plaza. Light 
Street, which was the channel for a large volume of 
heavy traffic from the wharves, was only about forty- 
eight feet wide, and it was determined to increase its 
width to 102 feet. Pratt Street was sixty-six feet, and 
it was widened to 120 feet. Hopkins Place was fifty 
feet wide in the wholesale dry-goods section, where 
there was much heavy trucking, and it was to be wid- 
ened to seventy feet. Here, also, a grade was to be 
changed. It meant a cut of ten feet at Hopkins Place 
and Lombard Street, and a corresponding fill near by. 

But violent protests arose. On one side of the 
street the fire had destroyed all the buildings ; on the 
other the structures remained, and from the owners of 
the latter came the opposition. Some protested be- 
cause the first story would be high above the street 
when the cut had been made ; another objected be- 
cause his first story would be buried by the fill. Such 
were the difficulties of the burned-district commission, 
appointed to carry out the recommendations for im- 
provements. 

With one exception—the widening of Baltimore 
Street—the projects for widening the thorough fares in 
the ruined district were carried through, and this 
alone will be a vast improvement ; for Baltimore’s 
banking, office, and wholesale section rebuilt after these 
plans will be one of the most convenient and best ar- 
ranged to be found in any city of the United States. 
Just how much of the credit for this will be given to 
the young mayor, who is dead, the people of Baltimore 
best know. Hewas faithful, insistent, and tireless in 
his efforts, and the complaint of those who opposed 
him was that he erred on the side of benefits to come 
to the city ; that he set his ideals too high for the 
exigencies of the present. 

The widening of streets entailed a vast amount of 
detail engineering work and involved the purchase and 
condemnation of property. Thirty-four miles of prop- 
erty frontage were affected by the changes. These 
things caused delay. In nearly all cases the new 
grades have been established; but there were differ- 
ences in the interpretation which the city government 
and property owners placed on the definition of “‘ fire- 
proof ’’ buildings. These differences, however, have 
been settled in most cases, and now the boom in new 
building has commenced. 

Construction of the foundations of many important 
structures has begun; and it was recently announced 
that the Union Trust and Calvert buildings, both twelve- 
story skyscrapers, which were ‘‘gutted’’ by the fire, 
are to be rebuilt immediately, and will be ready for 
occupancy within three months. The close of the 
summer should see a new picture in Baltimore. If 
plans are carried out, scores of new buildings will rise 
in the field of ashes. 

Curious situations have come about as a result of 
Baltimore’s calamity. Mayor McLane, for the city, 
declined outside aid, and of the quarter of a million 
appropriated by the State, more than half remains. 
This was a “‘rich man’s’’ fire. Practically no one 
was made homeless. The greatest losses befell the 
wealthiest interests in the city. Yet I was told that 
there were many who have not been able to obtain 
employment since the fire. Companies burned out re- 
moved their offices to smaller quarters and reduced the 
number of their employés. Many of those thus depriv- 
ed of work have ever since been seeking it in vain. But 
they have refused to become subjects of charity. Small 
tradesmen, who were deprived of their assets in the 
fire, have been supplied with new tools and outfits. To 
others loans have been made practically without inter- 
est. But there is no clamoring for the relief fund. 

By the operation of law a Republican has filled the 
vacancy caused by the death of Mayor McLane, who 
was a Democrat. The new chief executive of the city 
is Mr. E. Clay Timanus, who was president of the second 
branch of the city council. At the last city election of 
Baltimore Mayor McLane was the only one on the 
Democratic ticket who was elected. He had shown 
distinguished ability as State’s attorney, which position 
he held when nominated for the mayoralty. And he 
was the youngest of all the mayors of Baltimore. 


HEALTH means strength. Abbott’s Angostura Bit- 
ters means health. All druggists and grocers. 
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| FOUND Elston and Burke tampering with the un- 

used back door of the gymnasium. I needed not 
to be informed, for the great truth bore in upon my 
soul, and I knew at a glance that here was to be the 
scene of a midnight ‘‘ doings,’’ and that divers and 
not a few vanquished freshmen would doubtless be 
carried within, bound and left for future reference, 
while we, their conquerors, fared forth into the night 
for other victims. Elston was the prime leader in all 
our villainies, and he it was who conceived the idea of 
using the ‘‘gym.’’ as a secret prison house, sure to be 
overlooked by the enemy. 

Burke was a serious-looking young fellow, with the 
face of a sad priest and the soul of a particularly mis- 
chievous monkey. Seldom have these two attributes 
gone hand in hand with such dire results to the inno- 
cent and unwary who were born into the world with the 
habit of placing implicit confidence in their ability to 
read human character in the face. 

The key to the gymnasium reposed deep in Elston’s 
pocket when we sauntered across the campus with com- 
posed hearts and faces which betrayed no guile. Sundry 
freshmen glared hungrily after us and made mental 
note of Burke’s athletic stride and the broad expanse 
of back upon the figure of my old chum, Thomas Els- 
ton. 

**T hear that the new president has issued an edict 
prohibiting rushes,’’ observed Burke, presently. 

“*A new Canute, bidding the sea ‘ Back, back, vil- 
lain !’’’ drawled Elston. ‘* The notice is posted up on 
the bulletin-board-over against the front entrance. 
Let’s go and peruse it some.”’ 

We did. It was short, crisp, and to the point. Haz- 
ing, rushes, and all rough handling of new men were 
peremptorily forbidden. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ said Burke with polite deprecation, 
**T hope you will pardon me if I smile.’’ 

**He is young—the new prexy,’’ I said, patroniz- 
ingly. ‘‘We will forgive the effervescent enthusiasm 
of extreme youth.’’ 

In which magnanimous decision the other two cheer- 
fully joined, and we went our ways, forgetting quite the 
words of the pale young professor who had come on 
from an Eastern college to make his first appearance 
as a modern educator in our California institution. 

We passed through the quiet grove of eucalyptus on 
the far side of the campus. A small knot of freshmen 
idled along, going in the opposite direction and ap- 
pearing to be as aimless and uninterested as our- 


selves. They watched us, however, from the corners 
of their eyes. ° 

**On Linden when the sun was low ’’ chuckled 
Elston. 


Burke grinned. ‘‘ This place will resemble a steer- 
branding contest about twelve o’clock to-night,’’ he 
said. 

After making a wide circle through the grove we 
returned toward the college buildings. ‘*‘ Yonder goes 
the fresh prexy !’’ exclaimed Burke. Elston gazed and 
gave a snort of contempt. 

‘*Infants !’’ he sneered. ‘‘They’re sending their 
Benjamins out to govern our big, virile Egypt. Now, 
if there is a providence which tempers the wind to 
shorn lambs, here is a first-class place for it to get ac- 
tion. For I seem to see the finish of yonder youth— 
whom we hereby qualify as ‘Percy ’.’’ 

*** Percy !’’’ we yelled. We fell upon one another’s 
necks and wept with unholy anticipation, while we 
yearned for the time when walk the spirits that love 
darkness rather than light. 





It was near midnight when we met at the lower end 
of the football field. Elston had been elected captain 
of the sophomore gang by unanimous vote—which same 
popular favor was a ringing testimonial to his utter de- 
pravity. He speedily and with the decision of a born 
leader told off the five hundred men into companies of 
fifty, and placed them under the leadership of sub- 
captains. He then led his corps of lieutenants over to 
a pile of ropes and bade them equip their yeomen with 
half a dozen each. This was quickly accomplished, 
and we formed silently and stole away into the darkness. 


About a hundred yards below the conservatory we - 


flushed a couple of the freshmen pickets. They were 
taken quite by surprise, and before they could get into 
their stride I had one and Elston’s first lieutenant had 
the other. We kindly but firmly choked out of them 
all desire for yelling, and then we tied them up all nice 
and comfortable and left them lying in the foxtail. 
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Good, lusty youths they were, fresh from the up-coun- 
try glebe, and already they were beginning to experi- 
ence many of the sensations of the modern Lincoln in 
search of an education. We passed on and they re- 
signed themselves to a night of studying the heavens 
and counting the stars in the Milky Way. 

In the edge of the eucalyptus grove we came sud- 
denly upon a solid black line, immobile and silent. 
The night showed no evidence of the five hundred pal- 
pitating hearts hidden in that long, dim line of excited 
freshmen ; but we who had experienced many things 
in our long college career guessed shrewdly. We 
halted for a moment, and then at a whispered word 
from Elston—a word which ran down the line like an 
electric thrill—-we charged. 

There was no yelling, and there was a minimum of 
noise, for we had no wish to arouse the authorities. 
There was a shock as the two lines rushed together, 
then an indistinguishable, writhing, struggling, pant- 
ing heap of mingled sophs. and freshies. The fiercest 
football scrimmage was a mere girlish saunter com- 
pared to this. 

The freshmen were strong, determined lads, and 
their excitement and terror gave them a strength be- 
yond what they ordinarily possessed. But Elston’s 
surprise now began to work, and before the astonished 
enemy knew what was taking place freshmen were 
being bound hand and foot and left weeping all over 
the battle-field. 

At last, however, they began to make vicious 
counter-assaults. They cut the ropes of scared com- 
rades, and the released captives re-entered the com- 
bat with a fury born of the recollection of their 
wrongs. They bore to earth many a soph., robbed him 
with ghoulish glee, and bound him with his own ropes. 
After a while the freshmen seemed possessed of as 
many ropes as the attacking party. It began to look 
serious for us. 

Suddenly the overwrought nerves of a panicky 
freshman gave way. ‘Here comes Prexy!’’ he 
shrieked, hysterically. 

It was like the cry of ‘‘ Fire !’’ ata theatre. Fresh- 
men broke away and ran in every direction, with wheez- 
ing sophomores closely 
pursuing. It became a 
hand-to-hand encounter 
all over the grounds. 
Away out in some se- 
cluded spot you could 
hear the mighty struggle 
going on between two 
gladiators. By and by 
it would cease, and the 
triumphant soph. would 
come hurtling back, 
looking hungrily for an- 
other victim. Many 
vanished altogether into 
the night, to continue 
the extraordinary fray 
where the miserable 
fugitive was overtaken 
and ultimately bound 
and left half a mile 
from the scene of the 
initial contest. 

Elston, Burke, and I 
had kept close together 
throughout the fight ; 
and when at length the 
battle was over and the 
last freshman lay bound, 
we drew the lieutenants 
together and went rap- 
idly over the field, sort- 
ing out all the unlucky 
sophs. and cutting their 
bonds. They were not 
few, either. We had 
liberated the last one 
we could find, when 
Elston, happening to 
glance toward the main 
building of the school, 
saw lights flashing. 

“* Duck !’’ he said, la- 
conically. Like spectres 
the sophomore ‘warriors 
melted away into the 
darkness and disappear- 
ed toward their virtuous 
couches, leaving the 
freshman army to pass the night in the lap of mother 
earth. 

The great rush was over. 





A few of us continued to haunt the night, looking 
for stragglers. We felt it would be a pity to let any 
escape, and thus mar even in a slight degree the most 
glorious victory in the history of the college. Elston, 
Burke, and I were prowling together. 

We skirted the edge of the campus and finally came 
cautiously back to the scene of the conflict. The moon 
was directly overhead now, and although not very 
strong, being then in its first quarter, it yet gave light 





P&EXY SUDDENLY CAME C.OSE IN 
WENT TO SLEEP. 


enough to furnish 
us a fairly good 
view of the field, 
which resembled the 
display of deer in a 
‘One Day’s Hunt- 
ing’’ picture of a game hog’s kill. The warm, dry 
ground was sprinkled thickly with recumbent fresh- 
men, even like unto a shaking of ripe plums after the 
first black frost. 

**It is good !’’ sighed Elston, and a beatific expres- 
sion crossed his face. ‘‘ We have not lived in vain !’’ 
Deep peace filled our hearts, and we started back. 

In the dark shadow behind the college buildings we 
ran plump upon a hurrying figure. ‘‘ After him!’’ 
rasped Elston, hoarsely. We saw but another escaped 
freshman, and we hurled ourselves upon the fugitive. 
I was nearest, and consequently was the first to grap- 
ple. He went down under the impact, but to my as- 
tonishment he rose right up in spite of my efforts to 
hold him down. Straightway I found myself engaged 
in one of the prettiest rough-houses it ever had been 
my luck to participate in. The unknown freshman 
fought silently and with great enthusiasm. His left 
fist sought out a tender place in my stomach, and I 
knew what it was to feel sorrow. 

‘* Ropes, Elston—the ropes !’’ I panted. ‘‘ He’s get- 
ting away !”’ 

My comrades flung themselves into the strife, and 
we went down again. Once more out of the moil and 
ruction the little wild-cat rose, and I with him as be- 
fore. We closed again. 

I do not know just how that uppercut of mine 
landed, but it came—to my shame I remembered it 
afterward—at a time when Elston and Burke had both 
flung mighty arms around the unknown. He fell like 
a log, with my two confederates on top of him. I stag- 
gered away, sat down weakly, and caressed my stom- 
ach with trembling hands. 

** See who he is!’’ I quavered. ‘* He’s a fiend for 
scrapping, and I doubt if he’s mortal !”’ 

Elston turned the limp figure over while Burke 
worked in an effort to restore consciousness. ‘“‘I 
don’t like this sort 
of thing,’’ grumbled 
Burke, remorsefully, 
“‘but, of course, it was 
an accident.’’ 

Elston gasped. ‘‘ My 
30d !”” he whispered. 
“*Tt’s the new prexy !’’ 

We sprang to our 
feet with a wild yearn- 
ing to run. Then with 
one accord we turned 
swiftly to the limp 
figure. 

“Pick him up!” 
whispered Elston tragic- 
ally. 

‘Where to, Tom?’’ 
as I took him by the 
feet and the others by 
the shoulders. 

**To the ‘gym. 

Quickly we bore him 
around to the back door 
and into the gymnasium, 
where we placed him 
upon a mat. I pulled 
down all the blinds and 
Burke lit the gas. 

We heard the beat- 
ing of our own hearts 
and it sounded like the 
thunder of the tide 
against the Cliff House 
1ocks. ‘“‘He’s coming 
around !”’ said Elston at 
last. 

I heard the announce- 
ment as one who is about 
to be ushered into a first- 
degree ceremony where 
there is a strong pros- 
pect of a board with 
spikes in it taking an 
eminent part in the ex- 

; : ercises. The president 
> oe sighed, sat up, and gaz- 
ed about with reeling 
eyes. ‘*What’s the mat- 
**Oh, yes,’’ quickly, ‘‘ 1 remember 


ay? 


ter ?’’ he asked. 
now !’’ 

I had hoped he wouldn’t. 

By and by he got upon his feet. Elston supported 
him. Ina little while he seemed to be righting him- 
self wonderfully. He looked us over slowly and I saw 
that his eyes were gray and had a glint in them when 
they rested upon me. _I shuddered. 

**It was you, I believe ?’’ he said in a level voice. 

I nodded. I was getting an intimate knowledge of 
what wicked souls will be experiencing in the here- 
after. 

Continued on page 41. 
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EX-SENATOR JAMES K. JONES, OF ARKANSAS (AT LEFT), CHAIRMAN OF THE RETIRING NATIONAL 
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DANIEL J. CAMPAU, OF DETROIT (AT LEFT), A PROMINENT PARKER ADVOCATE. 


COLONEL RICHARD BRIGHT, OF INDIANA (IN CENTRE), GREETING ACQUAINTANCES, 
Mrs. C. R. Miller. 
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EX-GOVERNOR PECK, OF WISCONSIN (AT LEFT), ON THE WAY 
TO THE CONVENTION HALL.— 7’. C. Muller. 


CONGRESSMAN BREATHITT, OF ARIZONA (IN CENTRE), TALKING SENATOR TILLMAN, OF SOUTH CAROLINA (AT LEFT), CONSULTING 
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DELEGATES AND SPECTATORS IN FRONT OF THE HOTEL JEFFERSON.—T. C. Muller. ARRIVAL OF DELEGATES AT THE HOTEL JEFFERSON.— 7’. (. Mudicr 


PUBLIC INTEREST IN THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 
SPECULATORS IN THE STREET SELLING TICKETS TO THE HALL AND CROWDS GAZING AT THE DELEGATES. 
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ENT RARUE: 


CROWD NEAR THE COLISEUM ON THE OPENING DAY OF THE CONVENTION. RUSH FOR CONVENTION SEATS ON THE SECOND DAY. 
Mrs C. R. Miller Mrs. C. R. Miller. 





THIRD DAY'S CRUSH TO ENTER THE CONVENTION HALL. HEADQUARTERS OF NEW YORK, MISSOURI, AND INDIANA DELEGATIONS A't THE SUUTHERN HOTEL. 
Mrs. C. R. Miller. Stark. 


CLOSING DAY OF THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION—DELEGATES AND SPECTATORS AWAITING THE FINAL OUTCOME OF THE CONTEST FOR THE PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATION. 
Photographed especially for Leslie's Weekly by George Stark Copyright, 1904, by George Stark. 


CONVENTION THRONGS IN THE EXPOSITION CITY. 
ANIMATED SCENES AT THE COLISEUM IN ST. LOUIS, WHERE THE DEMOCRATS OF THE NATION MET IN COUNCIL. 
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FINISH OF 


THE GREAT INTERCOLLEGIATE 


"VARSITY BOAT RACE, 


SYRACUSE CREW WINNING THE RECENT WELL-FOUGHT FOUR-MILE CONTEST, ON THE HUDSON RIVER, NEAR POUGHKEEPSIE. 


1. Syracuse (obscured by police-steamer and second boat 


The Great Rush 


Continued from page 32 


The prexy walked over to a pile of gloves. He 
selected a pair and tried them on with the air of one 
who knows what he is about. Another pair he tossed 
to me. 

‘*‘Wh—what are you going to do, sir ?’’ I asked in 
a weak—a very weak-—voice. 

‘In pity to you, young man, I shall not tell you 
just yet !’’ he said, grimly. ‘“‘ Put those gloves on !’’ 

I obeyed, with my heart knocking against my ribs 
until I was sure it was rattling the whole building. I 
was scared; I say it frankly. But the prospect of a 
fight began to thrill me, along with a vague sort of 
slavish adoration for the new president. Elston and 

3urke stood by and watched the strange proceeding 
with staring eyes and jaws falling. 

‘**T shall trust you two gentlemen to see fair play, 
to time the rounds and to second us,’’ said the presi- 
dent. Burke and Elston took their places without a 
word. Burke held the watch. 

‘Time!’ he said in a shaking voice. 

The president stepped briskly out. I met him in 
my most approved style; and with the beginning of 
the contest my blood grew warm again—for it must 
not be denied that my soul loves a fight. I remember 
making a mental note of the way the prexy threw 
himself into a fighting pose with the ease of one who 
has done so before. Then he led at me and I blocked, 
countered, and feinted twice, with a deep and subtle 
idea of getting him into the trap which had proved 
the undoing of countless victims. But some way he 
didn’t get into the trap and I wondered why. The 
whole of the first round was devoted to this sort of 
play—though once the president put his glove upon 
my nose—I am proud of my nose, rather, and I won- 
dered how he did it. 

With the opening of the second round we rushed 
into the fray with the glad éclat of a hired man going 
home to dinner. I hit the president in his esteemed 
jaw and exulted fiercely to see a pained expression 
spread across his face. But he didn’t stay pained. He 
traveled swiftly into a shift and countered with a 
punch which increased my knowledge of astronomy 
wonderfully, and I rose from the mat just as Burke 
was counting ‘‘ Eight! Nine——’’ 

The third round was an exaggerated twin of the 
second. The president had a puffy eye and his nose 
was looking queer. But he had disarranged my face 
again and I was seeing things. Finally I began to 
yearn for a moment’s respite in order to study up a 
few blows which I needed in my business. Accord- 
ingly, I rushed into a clinch. But immediately I was 
very, very sorry ; for the president’s right was free 
and he began to apply the same to my ribs with a 
vigor which threatened to get those useful articles tan- 
gled up with my spinal processe~. 

I whipped over a lovely wallop in the breakaway, 
and the president sat down with great violence. He 
bounced up again like a rubber ball and I was discour- 
aged. I felt that I needed a cannon and a pile-driver 
to make it an even break. As he came in I noticed 
that his brows were drawn into a lowering frown, and 
beyond a doubt he was just beginning to get into the 
spirit of the thing. He shot over a high one 
when I was looking for a low ball. It rocked me sadly, 
and my head began to feel like a scrambled egg. 

And then it came. 

I never figured out exactly how it happened. But 
I think the prexy had remembered that savage upper- 
cut with which I laid him out during our first meeting 
and had been saving a nice ripe one for me all along. 
At any rate, just as I had started both hands in my 
famous right and left haymaker the prexy suddenly 
came close in. I remember seeing his elbow crook 
and his glove start upward. I have also a dim recol- 
lection of seeing the top of my head flying through 
the roof of the ‘‘gym.’’—and then I went to sleep ard 
heard the little birds sing. 


_ ““He’s all right now,’’ I heard the president say- 
ing. 


2. Cornell. 3. Pennsylvania. 


I got upon my feet and leaned on Burke’s shoulder. 
The president came up and held out his hand. I shook 
it as heartily as I could, for I was feeling very weak 
and ill, and my jaw hurt. The president looked at the 
other two. ‘“‘If you gentlemen ’? he hinted po- 
litely. 

** None for us, sir !’’ said Elston, fervently. Burke 
was prompt in seconding the observation, and both 
seemed vastly relieved when the prexy did not press 
the invitation. ‘‘ And there’ll be no more rushes while 
you are at the head of this college—and we are here 
to prevent them !’’ added Elston. 

“*T am very glad to hear it,’’ said the president, 
still polite and inscrutable. He turned to me after put- 
ting on his coat and hat. 

““You are a strong young fellow,’’ 
“‘though sadly lacking in science.’’ (I was humili- 
ated.) ‘‘I should be happy to see you bestow your 
strength and pluck along lines of honorable and legit- 
imate athletics, which would redound to the honor 
of your college and cast more credit upon yourself. I 
trust you will do this ~— for ’? He seemed to be re- 
flecting on something, ‘‘ you might have run away 
but you didn’t. May I ask your name, sir ?’’ 

““ Ed Weston, sir.’’ 

The president looked at me with that same inscruta- 
ble gaze. ‘* You have a sister in Vassar ?’’ 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

““Ah!’’ He walked to the door, paused with his 
hand upon the handle, and looked back. ‘‘I wish you 
good-evening, gentlemen,’’ he said. ‘‘ I shall expect you 
to lock the gymnasium, return the key to the janitor, 
and go home immediately. By the way, Mr. Weston,”’ 
he said, apparently as a mere afterthought, “‘it 
affords me great pleasure to know that I have given 
you a sound thrashing. A man should always com- 
mand the respect of his own family. I am going to 
marry your sister in June.’’ 

The president closed the door and was gone. I 
looked at Burke and Elston. Burke and Elston stared 
at me. 

‘* And—and we ca—called him ‘Percy ’!’’ I wailed. 

“‘Shut up !’’ barked Elston. ‘‘ Think what might 
have happened to you if he’d been called ‘ Mulligan ’!”’ 


he said, 





The Old-fashioned Doughnuts 





OW dear to my heart was that bright, sunny kitchen, 
What joys have I known in its homely retreat ! 
The nook by the ingle, the jam-closet rich in 
The coveted treasures of childhood so sweet. 
That quaint little room with its low-studded ceiling 
Held peace and contentment that wealth cannot buy ; 
But sweetest it seemed when ’twas plainly revealing 
The odor of doughnuts that mother would fry. 
The old-fashioned doughnuts, the wholesome, sweet dough- 
nuts, ‘ 
The golden-brown doughnuts that mother would fry. 


HE sunshine of youth shed its glory around us, 
On life’s flowery pathway its glamour was thrown. 
The home was a refuge where care never found us, 
And cooking-day carried a charm all its own. 
No oft-varied menu our appetites pampered, 
No strength-giving tonic we needed to take, 
For never a pang our digestion had hampered 
When eating the doughnuts that mother would make. 
The puffy, raised doughnuts, the nourishing doughnuts, 
The real, home-made doughnuts that mother would make. 


PON the worn hearthstone are strangers now treading, 
The hallways will echo my footsteps no more ; 
To see the dear rouf-tree I’m longing, yet dreading 
The spell may be broken that held me of yore 
Vainly I taste every dainty confection, 
Of newfangled crullers I sadly partake ; 
None, none can aspire to that toothsome perfection 
That crowned every doughnut that mother would make. 
The flawless, fresh doughnuts, the tempting, round dough- 
nuts, 
The sadly-missed doughnuts that mother would make. 


KATHERINE L. DANIHER. 
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A Woman’s Flying Visit to Honolulu. 


Continued from page 2s, 

other summer resort in the East out of business. 
When we got out to the Moana Hotel for luncheon 
it was half-past one, and our ship was to sail at 
three, which made me perfectly wretched. I wanted 
to sit there for hours and watch the beautiful surf 
play tag with itself over the silver sand. It breaks 
at least a half-mile from the shore, and then such 
a joyous rolling and tumbling you never saw. Even 
the sunshine takes part in the sport, and draws 
beautiful rainbows in the milk-white spray. The very 
palatable déjeuner spread before us by neat little Jap- 
anese waiters was the least interesting thing in 
all Honolulu, so we dispatched it unceremoniously. 
There was less than an hour left, and we must see the 
aquarium of “‘ painted fishes ’’ we had heard so much 
about. Dear me! what a hurry to be in. Why did 
the captain rush away like that? He told us he was 
sorry, but we must make Yokohama in daylight, be- 
cause we couldn’t enter a mined harbor in the night- 
time. Also, we must be careful about Russian patrol 
ships that might be cruising around, ready to fire 
across the bow of just such neutral vessels as ours 
and confiscate our contraband cargo. We were carry- 
ing two hundred and fifty tons of lead to the Japanese 
at Nagasaki, to say nothing of an immense cargo of rail- 
road iron which might prove valuable to the Russians. 
So we must sail at three o’clock from Honolulu and 
forego many delights in that fascinating city. We 
should have had two hours at least to linger in the 
aquarium. We only had twenty minutes, but they 
were twenty minutes filled with exclamation points 
and interrogation marks. 

It was impossible for such fishes to have come into 
existence. ‘“‘ Painted fishes,’’ indeed, I was disposed 
to believe they were. But no, that couldn’t be. No 
human hand could create such colorings nor dispose 
them with such marvelous skill. Moreover, the shapes 
into which these queer things were made were such as 
nobody ever dreamed of in our part of the world, since 
they cannot be moved from their native climate. They 
were a nightmare of fishes, ugly and beautiful, but al- 
ways indescribable and always colored in rainbow 
tints, which looked iridescent in the clear blue water 
through which the sunlight filtered from above. We 
hurried away and drove like mad down long avenues 
lined with giant royal palms, under which one longed 
to linger in infinite leisure, on through the business 
part of town, where dozens of fat native women, in 
loose mother-hubbards, were sitting on the sidewalks 
weaving brilliant flowers into wreaths and garlands, 
where crowds of cunning little Japanese children in 
diminutive bright-colored kimonos were playing joy- 
ously with half-naked little curly-headed natives and 
dirty-faced little white babies. At every corner there 
was something peculiarly interesting, but we had to 
rush on toward the wharf, where we arrived just as 
the whistle blew for ‘‘ All aboard !’’ and the sailors 
began to loosen the gang-plank. 


School of Assassination. 


EVENTY PERSONS have been arrested at Fog- 
gia, Italy, for belonging to a society whose ob- 
jects are robbery and murder. At the headquarters 
of the society at Barletta there was a school for the 
members, who were taught the best way to rob and 
assassinate quickly. The members paid a monthly sub- 
scription, and were graduated according to the amount 
of money they brought to the funds of the society. 
For two years they have terrorized the towns of the 
Adriatic. Whenever members were arrested by the 
police on charges of murder comrades came forward, 
and by proving an alibi obtained their acquittal. 


= a 
The Finest Drink. 
WHEN You ARE EXHAUSTED 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in a glass of cool water 
revives, strengthens, and permanently benefits. Far 
better than lemonade. It induces restful sleep. 


















T HELPS to give one a realizing 
sense of the fact that the 
efforts of M. Santos-Dumont 
whose air-ship was maliciously 
damaged at St. Louis—-to solve 
the problems of aérial navigation 
have reached a point of practi- 
cal achievement, to have brought 
before him a book on “‘ My Air- 
ships,’ written by the ingenious 
young Brazilian himself. The 
author was evidently born with 
strong mechanical bent, if he was 
not actually a born balloonist. 
At the age of seven he drove 
the steam-traction engines of the field; at twelve he 
was in the cabs of the Baldwin locomotive engines, haul- 
ing train-loads of green coffee over the sixty miles of the 
elder Santos-Dumont’s plantation railway at his Brazil- 
ian home. Always he was dreaming of flying-machines, 
and investigating the machinery around him. The 
lad’s first trip to Paris in 1891 was the beginning of 
his active interest in ballooning. Most of the time 
since that first visit has been spent in and near Paris 
in perfecting air-ship construction and in aérial navi- 
gation. M. Santos-Dumont is at pains to record indeed 
that he is very fond of Paris and the French people 
generally, since they seem to take a more interested and 
sympathetic attitude toward him and his air-ships than 
the people of any other country. Automobiles, he 
says, are allowed far larger liberties in Paris and the 
country about than they are anywhere else, and they 
treat him and his air-ships in the same spirit. ‘‘In 
this same order of ideas,’’ he writes, ‘‘I may here 
state that, in spite of the tragic air-ship accidents of 
1902, I have never once been limited or in any way 
impeded in the course of my experiments by the Pa- 
risian authorities. While as for the public, no matter 
where I land with an air-ship—in the country roads of 
the suburbs, in private gardens even of great villas, in 
the avenues and parks and public places of the capital 
I meet with unvarying friendly aid, protection, and en- 
thusiasm from the crowd.’’ Such being the case, it 
is not surprising that the young air navigator has reg- 
istered a resolve to live and die in la belle France. 
i 


QNE OF THE most interesting chapters in Santos- 

Dumont’s book is that in which he discusses the 
possible use of air-ships in war. It appears that he 
conducted some evolutions, by request, at a military 
review at Longchamps which so impressed the officials 
of the French war department with the possible use- 
fulness of the air-ship as an addition to war-enginery 
that they opened negotiations with the young in- 
ventor, with a view to further tests under military 
Supervision. One-result of these conferences was an 
offer from Santos-Dumont, in case of hostilities with 
any country save those of the two Americas, to put 
his aérial fleet at the disposition of the French re- 
public. In addition to the service it may render on 
land, Santos-Dumont thinks that the air-ship may be 
found useful in detecting the approach of submarine 
vessels at sea. Owing to certain well-known optical 
laws, a person suspended in the air a considerable dis- 
tance above the water by looking directly down is able 
to see much farther beneath the surface of the water 
and to detect objects moving there more clearly than 
would be possible from any point on a wWar-ship. 
“Thus, very curiously,’’ says the writer, ‘‘the twen- 
tieth-century air-ship must become, from the begin- 
ning, the great enemy of that other twentieth-century 
marvel, the submarine boat! And not only its enemy, 





but its master! For while the submarine boat can do 


no harm to the air-ship, the latter, having twice its 
speed, can cruise about ‘o find it, follow all its move- 
ments, and signal them to the war-ships against which 
it is moving. Indeed, it.may be able to destroy the 
submarine boat by sending down to it long arrows 
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filled with dynamite and capable of penetrating to 
depths underneath the waves impossible to gunnery 
from the decks of a war-ship!’’ Thus it is that with 
almost every new invention, the first thought is how 
it can be utilized in the noble business of destroying 
human life ! 
|? WOULD BE indeed a person of singularly obtuse 
mental faculties and an unsympathetic and unre- 
sponsive nature who would not “‘ warm up’’ tosuch a 
delightful book as F. Schuyler Mathews’s *‘ Field Book 
of Wild Birds and Their Music’’ (Putnams), and find 
it an inspiration as well as a guide to a closer and 
more intimate knowledge of the happy creatures of 
tree-top country. Professor Mathews, who has al- 
ready endeared himself to all nature lovers by his 
many books on birds, flowers, and trees, has in this 
little volume undertaken to assist the general and un- 
technical reader in the identification of the wild birds 
common in the eastern United States. This help he 
gives with both pen and pencil, and also by the more 
unique method of musical notation. Each wild bird 
brought under consideration is illustrated in its natural 
colors, its physical characteristics described, its habitat, 
its peculiarities, and also its music, the latter being set 
forth in the usual form of the musical scale and the 
usual musical terms. In order that no reader may 
miss the help afforded by this feature the book is pre- 
faced with a musical key for the express guidance of 
those who do not read music. Nothing seems to be 
lacking from the book to make it a complete guide to 
the mysteries, wonders, and delights of bird-land. 
~ 
ITH THE instinct and feeling of a genuine na- 
ture-lover Professor Mathews finds something 
worthy of note, if not of special admiration, in every 
feathered habitant of the fields and woods—even the 
pestiferous crow, the degenerate cowbird, the noisy 
jay, and the predatory owl, each coming in for its 
full share of consideration. ‘‘There is no music,”’ 
says Professor Mathews, “‘in the crow’s caw, nor in 
any of his various calls, but he is a bird with a dis- 
tinct language which any one may study with profita- 
ble results. His harsh mutterings are just desultory 
talk his cr-r-r-r-r-uck bespeaks contentment, his 
sharp, incisive caw-caw-caw means attention, and his 
three fortissimo tones, embracing a distinct major 
third, mean I do not know what, but I sometimes 
think ; ‘Come this way, quick !’’’ But whereas the 
unmusical crow has the benefit of only a few lines of 
description, it takes nearly five full pages, besides a 
full-page illustration (colored), to adequately set forth 








SANTOS-DUMONT, 
The famous aéronaut and author of ‘* My Air-ships.”’ 
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the surpassing charms of that 
loveliest and sweetest of all the 
winged orchestra, the merry 
bobolink. What estimate Pro- 
fessor Mathews puts upon this 
living joy of our Northern 
meadows may be judged, in 
part, from this description : 
“The bobolink is indeed a great 
singer, but the latter part of his 
song is a species of musical fire- 
works. He begins bravely 
enough with a number of well- 
sustained tones, but presently he 
accelerates his tone, loses track 
of his motive, and goes to pieces in a burst of 
musical scintillations. It is a mad, reckless song- 
fantasia, an outbreak of pent-up, irrepressible glee. 
The difficulty in either describing or putting upon 
paper such music is insurmountable. One can follow 
the singer through the first whistled bars, and then, 
figuratively speaking, he lets down the bars and 
stampedes. I have never been able to ‘sort out’ 
the tones as they passed at this breakneck speed. 
Others who have desired to record the song have 
found the thing impracticable. Mr. Cheney writes : 
“We must wait for some interpreter with the sound- 
catching skill of a Blind Tom and the phonograph 
combined, before we can hope to fasten the kinks 
and twists of this live music-box.’’’ Who that is 
familiar with the song of the bobolink as he rises 
and flutters for a moment above the long grass of 
the meadow will not recognize the truthfulness and 
accuracy of these descriptions. Nevertheless, there 
is a fly even in this ointment, for we are told here 
that our lovely singer, who apparently spends all 
his summer days in the Northern latitudes just for 
the joy of song, becomes a greedy and sordid gour- 
mand when he retreats to the expensive rice-fields of 
the South, and is there despised and dreaded as a 
pest by the planters, upon whom he inflicts a damage 
estimated as high in the aggregate as three million 
dollars a year. 
a 


‘THE NAME of Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong on the title- 

page of a book, either as author or editor, is a 
guarantee of several things. Among these are accu- 
racy, comprehensiveness, breadth of view, and, where 
the matter up for treatment relates to religious and 
sociological questions, an authority coming from life- 
long observation, study, and investigation. These are 
the characteristics which have given Dr. Strong’s 
books, ‘* Our Country,’’ and ‘* The New Era,’’ such an 
immense influence upon the thought of our time, and 
which combine to make his latest work, ‘‘ Social Prog- 
ress ’’ (The Baker & Taylor Company), invaluable to 
the student and promoter of social betterment. The 
work, which is edited by Dr. Strong, is in the nature 
of a year-book and encyclopedia of economic, indus- 
trial, social and religious statistics, and it is proposed 
to issue it annually hereafter. The large and increas- 
ing interest now manifest throughout Europe and 
America in movements for social betterment, and the 
great number of organizations now existing for the 
promotion of this end, make such a reference-book as 
this absolutely indispensable. Here are found in brief 
compass and convenient form the latest facts and 
figures concerning such subjects as tenement-house re- 
form, child-labor legislation, social museums, profit- 
sharing, the social evil, divorce reform, civil-service 
reform, and a great number of other matters of equal 
value and importance. Here may be found, also, a 
carefully compiled directory of al] the important re- 
ligious, industrial, social, and reform bodies and so- 
cieties existing in the United States, and a select bibli- 
ography covering all these subjects, including the latest 
publications as well as the standard works of years 
past.. 
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A STRANDED AIR-SHIP. 


From Santos-Dumont’s ‘ My Air-ships.”— Copyright, the Century Company. 


AERIAL VESSEL SAILING OVER LONGCHAMPS RACE-COURSE. 


From Santos-Dumont’s ‘‘ My Air-ships.” — Copyright, the Century Company. 
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SENATOR FAIRBANKS, AFTER HIS UNANIMOUS NOMINATION FOR VICE-PRESIDENT, RECEIVING CONGRATULATIONS AT ‘Lhu (PRIZE-WINNER.) BEAUTIFULLY ARCHED CITY HALL LOOP 


INDIANA HEADQUARTERS, IN THE AUDITORIUM ANNEX, CHICAGO. STATION OF THE NEW SUBWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
PF. P. Burke, Illinois. Dr Edward Chapin, New York 


FEEDING SACRED PIGEONS IN A JAPANESE TEMPLE IN THE SHADOW OF SHAKA MUNI, FAMOUS GRIDIRON CLUB, OF WASHINGTON, ON THE TRAIN EN ROUTE TO THE RECENT 


AT MINJIMA, JAPAN.—E. Franklin, New York. REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION AT CHICAGO.—Mrs. C. R. Miller, Maryland. 


SAVAGE IGORROTES FROM THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, OBJECTS OF INTENSE INTEREST TO STEPHEN MELLINGER, OF DENVER, PENN., TOTALLY BLIND, WHO RIDES A BICYCLE AS SKILL- 


CURIOUS 


VISITORS AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION.—L. Winternitz, Illinois. FULLY AS IF HE COULD SEE.—R. D. Von Nieda, Pennsylvania. 
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OLD SUNDIAL ON THE SCHLEY ESTATE NEAR BERNARD- NIGHT VIEW OF FESTIVAL HALL AND THE TERRACE OF STATES, AT THE EXPOSITION IN ST. LOUIS. 
VILLE, N. J.—John A. Blackwood, New Jersey. Robert Nolker, Missouri. 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTO. CONTEST—NEW YORK WINS. 


REMARKABLE VARIETY OF PLEASING PICTURES ENTERED BY RIVAL ARTISTS OF SUPERIOR SKILL. 
(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 46.) 
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TATISTICS and medical 
records show that nine- 
tenths of the women of the 
United States are sufferers 
from some sort of ailment, 
while the percentage of sick- 
ness or infirmity among men 
is very much lower. With 
this astonishing amount of 
ill health among the mothers, 
wives, and daughters of the 
country, the question naturally arises just now whether 
or not American women are becoming healthier or 
otherwise. It has been the fashion recently to pro- 
claim that the tendency toward outdoor life—golf, 
horseback riding, walking, and that sort of thing—is 
making the woman of the United States a stronger, 
more vigorous, and hardy being than she was a genera- 
tion ago. But what percentage of the whole number 
of American women have time or means for golf, 
horseback riding, and long walks across country ? The 
number who indulge in these good and healthful exer- 
cises is so small in comparison with the millions who 
have no opportunity for such things that it is hardly 
worthy of consideration in the discussion of the whole 
subject. 

The doctors and the books on hygiene ascribe to 
three principal causes the inferior health of Amer- 
ican women. One of these is their lack of outdoor 
exercise, the second is their manner of dressing, and 
the third the nervous tension under which all Ameri- 
can women live. And when we say “‘manner of 
dressing,’’ we are referring to the custom of lacing. 
A few months ago we were glorying in the belief that 
the old enemy of woman, the habit of tight lacing, 
was gradually disappearing, because the “‘ small waist ’’ 
had ceased to be stylish. The desired and “‘ proper’’ 
lines of the feminine form were broad shoulders and 
comparatively narrow hips ; and to produce this effect 
the laces at the waist were not drawn too closely. It 
was announced that we had become more sensible, 
that we were realizing at last the error of our ways, 
that we had at last acknowledged the cause of a great 
deal of our unhappiness, and had sensibly decided to 
check the evil by removing its source. 

But now a new condition has arisen. It is appar- 
ent that, if we are not careful, we will revert to the 
former uncomfortable and disastrous state of tight 
lacing. It suddenly became recognized that “* waists 
are to be a little smaller this year.’’ The fashion 
hints suggest it, the patterns show it, the modistes 
tell us so, and sure enough we appear in our new 
gowns with smaller waists. So that whatever benefit 
may have resulted from the fashion that permitted 
larger waists may now be lost by the reversion to the 
former custom. 

Women, I think, have come to accept it as inevi- 
table that they must suffer more pain than men. They 
even feel a sort of pride in taking this attitude; 
they resign themselves to it and then point out the 
fact that they are making a sacrifice to the race. They 
maintain a sort of mystery about this suffering, about” 
the pain that makes them pale and languid and un- 
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happy. How absurd this is and how different from 
the attitude of men on the same subject! You never 
saw a man, certainly not one who approached the 
normal state, who took a pride in his afflictions. They 
are anxious enough for care and attention, I believe, 
during their illness, but they are eager enough to get 
well when sickness comes, and proud of it when they 
have recovered. The same should be true of all 
women. 

It is absurd to assume that nature has designed 
that one sex should be less healthy than the other. 
As a matter of fact, all disease is unnatural. Pain is 
simply the signal which the body gives to the directing 
intelligence of the human being that it is being abused. 
When these warnings are observed and the cause of 
them removed, suffering ceases ; and the sooner these 
general facts are understood and honored in the ob- 
servance by women as well as men, the better it will 
be for the whole race. 

I do not intend to attempt a full explanation here 
of the fact that women are so much less healthy than 
men ; but what I want to emphasize is that there is 
absolutely no reason why this should be so; and as 
further evidence, I am going to describe a new and 
important movement, which, proceeding on the logical 
theory that it is wholly unnatural for women to suffer 
more pain than men, has made during the last ten 
years tremendous progress throughout the United 
States and Europe. This new propaganda is known as 
the Viavi movement, and had its beginning in San 
Francisco, Cal. The organization has representatives 
in every city and town of importance throughout the 
whole United States, and many in Europe and other 
parts of the world. The Viavi adherents are conducting 
a campaign of education, endeavoring to dispel the false 
custom that has countenanced and even compelled 
ignorance among women of facts that are necessary 
for their own happiness and well being. 

The lack of knowledge among women of simple 
hygiene has furnished an opportunity for an enormous 
amount of imposition, an opportunity of which many 
have with great alacrity availed themselves. The Viavi 
cult hold that woman should know more about herself. 
They are opposing the impositions which many un- 
scrupulous practitioners, claiming to be that which 
they are not, inflict upon women, and they are staying 
to a remarkable degree the riot of the surgeon’s knife. 

In the first place, it should be understood that ill 
health nearly always is the specific result of general 
conditions. We feel a pain in the head, for instance, 
and we are apt to conclude at once that the cause of that 
pain is local, that it is the result of something wrong 
within the skull, when as a matter of fact the pain 
may be the result of an unhealthy condition of the 
stomach, the liver, the kidneys, or any other of the 
organs of the body, brought about by unhealthy habits 
or mode of life. The pain makes itself manifest in the 
brain because that is the centre of the nervous system. 

The next stage is pain in the region of the affected 
organ itself. Unless the conditions which caused the 
first signal are removed, the unhealthy state con- 
tinues, increasing until it begins to affect organs and 
tissue, producing actual physical changes, which, be- 
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coming chronic, are called dis- 
ease. The condition is then 
more serious, and cannot be 
removed always by altering 
the conditions that brought 
the disease into existence. \ 
The unhealthy state is both 

local and general, and in the 

process of cure this fact BS, 

should be recognized. The we 5 

first step is to restore with 

the right food the weakened condition of the body 

The body absorbs food in two ways, through the 
mouth and stomach, important steps in the alimentary 
canal, and through the pores as well. The next ste; 
is local application of harmless but effective materia 
to the local conditions which are the result of disease. 

In advocating this common-sense method for the 
restoration of health I am promulgating the plar 
which from my own investigation I have observed has 
proven successful in thousands and probawiy thou- 
sands of thousands of cases by the adoption of the 
Viavi system for women. I was surprised at first by 
the evidence of the success of this idea, for I saw 
that women who had been afflicted for years, who had 
suffered oceans of pain, who had paid out thousands of 
dollars in doctors’ bills, who had been deprived of the« 
joys, privileges, and benefits of life—I saw these wo. 
men enthusiastic members of the Viavi organization -; 
and, as was quite natural under the circumstances, 
the most earnest advocates of the system. On fur 
ther investigation and after attending lectures at th 
New York office I began to understand the systen 
more thoroughly, and soon become a convert myself. 

These lectures, I may say, are open to any woman, 
and information can be obtained about them by writ 
ing to the Viavi offices in any of the large cities. 
The talks are given, of course, by those who have full 
and complete knowledge of the subject, and they are 
frank and tremendously instructive. The substance 
of the lectures will be given to you, no doubt, if you 
request it. 

The effects of the Viavi movement are becoming so 
widespread that I am sure that before long American 
women as a whole will be largely affected by it, and 
we will come to be distinguished as a nation of healthy 
women. For the principles of this new organization 
are not only effective in curing disease, but contain 
practical methods by which health is permanently 
maintained ; and these practical methods have much 
to do with the every-day mode of life. 

I am thoroughly enthusiastic in preaching the gos- 
pel of health. There are many persons who have suf- 
fered so much pain that their views of life are warped. 
There is no better soil for the development of evil 
character than the unhealthy body. We all admire 
the happy, hearty, healthy man or woman. The lead- 
ers of the race are the men who are vigorous, normal, 
and sound, and the mothers of these men. 

NoTe.—This article was written after the subject received care- 
ful consideration and was prominently brought to notice by the per- 
sonal experience of a most intimate friend, who after years of suf- 


fering was made entirely healthy by the application of the Viavi 
principles. 


so Three Important. Cabinet Changes ~ 


Mec H INTEREST was excited in political circles 
by the recent important changes in the 
personnel of President Roosevelt’s official advisers. 
Attorney-General Knox has retired from the Cabinet 
to accept an appointment as United States Senator 
from Pennsylvania to succeed the late Mr. Quay, 
and Secretary of Commerce and Labor Cortelyou 
has resigned to take the chairmanship of the Re- 
publican National Committee. Secretary of the 
Navy Moody has beén transferred to the office of 
Attorney-General, and Mr. Paul Morton has been 
appointed Mr. Moody’s successor as the head of 
the Navy Department. The vacancy in the secre- 
taryship of Commerce and Labor has been filled 
by the selection for that post of Congressman 
Victor H. Metcalf, of California. 
The new Attorney-General, Mr. William Henry 
Moody, is a native 
of Massachusetts, 
and is a little over 
fifty years of age. 
He was graduated 
from Harvard, and 
afterward practiced 
law successfully for a 
number of years. 
From 1890 to 1895 he 
was district - attorney 
of the eastern district 
of Massachusetts. In 
1895 he entered Con- 
gress from the Bay 
State to fill the vacan- 
cy caused by General 
Cogswell’s death, and 
served in the House 
until he was appointed 
to the Navy Depart- 





MR. WILLIAM H. MOODY 


Now Attorney-General of the United 
States.— Merrill. 











GEORGE B. CORTELYOU, 


Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. Navy. 


MR. PAUL MORTON, 


ment in 1902. Mr. Moody’s congressional service was 
efficient and brilliant. As a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee and of the Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee he made his mark as one of the strongest men 
in the whole body of Representatives. His grasp of 
public matters was masterly, and his gift of oratory 
always assured him an attentive hearing from his 
colleagues. Mr. Moody has administered the affairs 
of the navy with rare ability and with large results, 
and there is no doubt that he will be equal to every 
requirement of his present position. 

Mr. Paul Morton, the new Secretary of the Navy, 
is one of the ablest railroad men in the United States. 
He was born in Michigan and is forty-seven years old. 
He is a son of the late J. Sterling Morton, who was 
Secretary of Agriculture under President Cleveland. 
He was formerly general freight agent of the Chicago, 


Lately appointed Secretary of the 
N 


Burlington and Quincy Railroad, and he has been 
for several years past second vice-president of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad. He has 
also been prominently connected with other impor- 
tant enterprises, and he is a thorough business man 
of the highest rank. In 1896 he was an anti-Bryan 
Democrat, but in 1900, utterly disgusted with 
Democracy, he went a step further and joined the 
Republican party. He was a delegate to the recent 
Republican National Convention at Chicago, in 
which city he lived. Mr. Morton’s executive talent 
is so great that his administration of the Navy De- 
partment is likely to be one of the best on record. 

Congressman Victor H. Metcalf, the new Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor, was born in Utici, 
N. Y., and is fifty-one years old. He was serving 
his third term as Reprtsentative from the third 
California district 
when selected for 
the Cabinet. Mr. 
Metcalf is a gradu- 
ate of Yale and former- 
ly practiced law in his 
native town. In 1878 
he went to Oakland, 
Cal., where he has re- 
sided ever since, prac- 
ticing law, and taking 
an active part in poli- 
tics. He has been a 
political power in his 
State for a number of 
years. He is deeply 
versed in the law and is 
a fine orator. As Con- 
gressman he served 
with great credit on 
important committees. 





CONGRESSMAN VICTOR H. METCAI F, 


The new Secretary of Commerce ar | 
Labor.— Clinedinst. 
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JOHN JOYCE, THE TEN-MILE NATIONAL ROBINSON, OF HARVARD, PUTTING THE 
CHAMPION RUNNER.—Earle. HARVARD ’VARSITY OARSMEN WHO WERE DEFEATED BY THE YALE EIGHT AT NEW LONDON, CONN. SHOT.— Earle 
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MISS ELIZABETH MOORE, MISS MAY SUTTON, MISS NEELY, 


Of New York, who was beaten by Miss Sutton in the national champion- Aged 17, of Pasadena, Cal., who won the woman’s national championship Of Chicago, who played good tennis in the national tournament for 
ship tennis contest.— Peirce & Jones. in the national tennis tournament near Philadelphia.—7e/rce & Jones. women.—/eirce & Jones. 
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UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS TRACK TEAM FOR 1904—WINNERS OF THE SOUTHWESTERN AND SOUTHERN CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


Left to right, standing: Athletic Director Hutchinson, Captain Pantermuehl, Cox, Parrish, Marshall, Shuddemagen, Meyer, Bowen, Coach Curtiss, Manager Burkitt. 
Kneeling : Jones, Storms, Blocker, Robinson, Frank, Gilcreest, Shelton. 


PROMINENT FIGURES IN THE STRENUOUS WORLD OF SPORTS. 
WINNERS OF CHAMPIONSHIPS AND PRIZES IN CONTESTS IHAT TESTED THEIR METTLE AND SKILL. 
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[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY. No charge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially. Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- 
nected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to 
LESLIE’s WEEKLY at the home office, at regular 
subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are placed 
on a preferred list, entitling them to the early de- 
livery of the papers, and,in emergencies, to answers 
by mail or telegraph. Address “ Jasper,’”’ LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


A WELL-KNOWN investor, in com- 

menting bitterly, not long ago, on 
the manner in which the Steel Trust was 
exploited to the serious injury of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of innocent 
investors and speculators, denounced the 
whole affair as a startling example of what 
he called *‘ The perfidy of the big.’’ He 
said that when the day of reckoning 
came some of the biggest men in the 
financial world would stand, in the light 
of history, humiliated, discredited, and 
disowned. This is a conclusion that I 
had reached long ago, and I repeat that 
if the true story not only of the promo- 
tion of the Steel Trust, but of the opera- 
tions of some of the most eminent rail- 
road and- industrial magnates in the 
country, during the past few years, could 
be spread upon the minutes for public 
inspection, there would be such a popular 
uprising against men who hold their 
heads high in the financial world as this 
country has never witnessed. 

In no era in the nation’s history have 
so many men of little or no means sud- 
denly sprung into the ranks of the mil- 
lionaires as during the boom era of 1901, 
now nearing its disastrous close. How 
these gentlemanly highwaymen of finance 
did their work was recently disclosed in 
a suit before Justice Greenbaum, of the 
Supreme Court, and I am not surprised 
that the justice, from the bench, scored 
the scheme of the promoters as ‘‘ uncon- 
scionable and indefensible.’’ I have not 
room to enter into the details of this 
malodorous enterprise, but, sifted down 
the facts show that three men sought to 
get control of the Norfolk and Southern 
Railroad, to merge it into a syndicate, 
with a trolley line that was hardly pay- 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


ing expenses, and then, with the help of 
a Pittsburg trust company, to mort- 
gage the property and raise the enormous 
sum of $4,000,000. 

The promoters were to do this job 
without putting up any money. They 
were to avail themselves of an option 
and pay for their stock by borrowing the 
money from the trust company, and to 
get their profit by issuing $4,000,000 of 
bonds to sell to the dear public, and gorge 
themselves on the proceeds. In the 
height of the boom just such schemes 
were put through, with such success and 
éclat that the men who made themselves 
multi-millionaires by their roguery are 
still holding their heads high wherever 
the codfish society can break in, to pick 
up the crumbs from the tables of the 
so-called aristocracy. And thus we find 
railroads that were paying dividends on 
their preferred and common = shares 
(mostly on borrowed money, the borrow- 
ing of which was skillfully concealed by 
expert accountants who had the temerity 
to testify to the accuracy of their re- 
ports) are now discontinuing not only 
dividends on their shares, but also in- 
terest on their bonds, and in some cases 
facing reorganization. Is it remarkable 
that Judge Grosscup, of the United 
States Circuit Court, in an address, al- 
most a year ago, before a noted religious 
assembly in Illinois, declared that in the 
supervision of monopolies by the govern- 
ment lies the only hope for the perpetua- 
tion of the American nation, and that he 
attributed the lack of confidence in Wall 
Street investments by the public gen- 
erally to the fact that *‘ polite swindlers 
and high-up rascals’’ were able to sub- 
vert the laws and give to stocks a value 
they do not really possess ? 

When the public realizes, as they are 
beginning to do, the extent of the swin- 
dles practiced by ‘‘high-up rascals,’’ 
they will agree that the best remedy is 
that which the distinguished judge him- 
self suggested in the same address, 
namely, a change of our laws so that 
no set of men can organize a corporation 
except on a strictly legal basis, and then 
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THE MUTUAL 

LIFE INSURANCE 

CO. OF NEW YORK 
New York City 





GENTLEMEN :—What 
would it cost me to provide 
for myself or my beneficiary an 
income of $...... My age is.. 


Name 


en bucshtace spaces 





$080,028.25 


is the sum deposited by Mr. Eben Smith of Los Angeles, Cal., 
with The Mutual Life, which provides 


A Life Income for Himself 


Life Incomes for His Two Children 
Life Incomes for His Six Grandchildren 


_ Richard) A.MECundy, Pres. 


is one of the best, if not the best, form 
of investment ever devised. 
depreciation in other securities which 
I hold has.strengthened my belief in 
life insurance in a Company like THE 
MUTUAL LiFe. I am glad to say that 
this investment in THE MUTUAL 





and in the event of his death 


in, addition to large cash payments. 


MR. SMITH WRITES: 
is my belief that life insurance 


The 


LIFE is probably the best one 
that I ever made.” 








These policies are written in amounts 
to suit the needs of the insared. 











to put the corporations under such super- 
vision as the national banks are subject 
to. ‘‘ When I see the laws of my coun- 
try, introduced to enable men to consoli- 
date money for the public good, turned 
into an excuse for swindles that should 
land the promoters in the penitentiary, 
and when I see that to be the almost uni- 
versal history of corporations, every drop 
of my blood boils with hate and re- 
venge.’’ This is what Judge Grosscup 
said, and he was right, and the demand 
of President Roosevelt for publicity of 
corporation affairs was not made a day 
too soon. 

Let every reader of this column who 
has suffered, or who may suffer, from 
such financial rascality scrutinize closely 
the record of every candidate, for the 
Legislature and for the Congress, that 
he may be called upon to vote for, and 
let him scratch from his ballot every 
corporation promoter who shows his 
head. The fault is withthe people. They 
are too credulous, too easy, too forgiving. 
It is in their power, at the ballot-box, to 
take revenge, and there are abundant 
signs that they propose to use it. 

If Wall Street complains because of 
the lack of business, it may charge it 
up to a lack of confidence in those on 
whom the game has been played too long 
and too often. ‘‘ The perfidy of the big ’’ 
has gone too far. The revelations in 
the case of the Norfolk and Southern 
Railroad are no worse than those in the 
infamous asphalt trust, in which some 
of the most eminent financiers of two 
of the greatest cities in the continent 
were conspicuously involved. They are 
no worse than those disclosed in the 
noted case of the Universal Tobacco 
Company, in which Vice-Chancellor Pit- 
ney, of Jersey City, declared ‘‘there is 
no honesty in a stock issue of $1,000,000 
on a 25 or 30 per cent. basis, and the 
forcing out of the holders of the com- 
mon stock to the preferment of those 
holding preferred stock. That sort of 
practice is a fraud on the people who in- 
vest their money, and it is thievery to do 
it.’’ The story of the Steel Trust is an- 
other illustration. The revelations of 
the Bay State Gas Company and Amal- 
gamated Copper, of Con. Lake Superior, 
of the Shipyard deal, are all a part of 
the story which furnishes as scandalous 
a chapter in American history as has ever 
been left unwritten. 

“G.,”” Houston, Tex: 
Street matters. 

“*C.,”” New Castle, Penn: 1. If you have read my 
column you must have seen what I had to say re- 
garding the So. Pacific preferred issue. I would 
leave the stock alone at present. 2. Earnings of the 
Steel Trust, during the current quarter, it is ad- 


mitted, will be far below expectations and probably 
insufficient to meet dividend requirements, al- 


I advise only on Wall 


though,under the new book-keeping process, the fig- | 


ures may be juggled,as they have been in other indus- 
trials, to make a better showing than the facts war- 
rant. 3. I can only repeat what I have said again 
and again about Brooklyn Rapid Transit. It is a 





gambler’s stock, which it is well to leave alone. On | 


its merits it is high enough. 

* Quiz”’: 
tinued on my preferred list for six months. 1. 
Chic. Gt. Western runs through a very profitable 


| territory and has little, if anything, ahead of the 
| stock, though there is a pretty heavy issue of the 


| tion. 


various grades of the latter. It is the general im- 
pression that this line will be taken in by some of 
the great railways on a profitable basis. A year or 
two ago the shares were boomed on this expecta- 
If the depression in the railway world should 


| continue, it might compel the controlling powers in 


| 


the Gt. Western to let go of the property in an 
emergency at a sacrifice. These are difficult days 
for railway financing. The Gt. Western, like many 


| other systems which have been prodigal in ex- 


penditures, has felt the strain. I think there is 
greater equity in the common than in Erie common, 
considering the obligations of both. 

“T.,”” Cripple Creek, Col.: 1. So. Pacific is held 
so closely and just now is so well protected that 
short sellers might find themselves in an un- 
comfortable position, unless they were willing to 
await the final outcome. 2. Do not forget that N. 
Y. Central has a high investment quality, and that 
those who hold it are usually able to keep it during 
bad as well as good times ; hence the danger of sell- 
ing it short. 3. Everything depends upon the future 
earnings of railways in their respective spheres. It 
looks as if the wave of business depression were 
sweeping farther westward. Good crops, if market- 
able at high prices, might relieve the strain of con- 
servatism, though this is hardly to be expected 
within another year. 4. I have repeatedly given my 
opinion of the Con. Tobacco 4s. They are highly 
speculative, and represent the common stock of the 
Continental and American tobacco companies. 


Continued on page 47. 


The Thousand Islands of the 
St. Lawrence. 


A Most ATTRACTIVE SUMMERING SPOT. 


To THOSE of our readers who have not decided 
on their summer tour, we would commend the 
Thousand Islands trip, one of the most healthful 
and beautiful spots on the face of the earth. The 
air, scenery, and comforts cannot be surpassed. 
We can also recommend to your attention “THE 
Lotus,” situated at St. Lawrence Park, and man- 
aged by that well-known and competent hotel man, 
Mr. G. DeWitt, formerly of the Thousand Island 
House, and the Riggs House at Washington. The 
fishing and boating facilities of ““THE Lotus” are 
unsurpassed. Send for a booklet giving full descrip- 
tion of the hotel. Address Mr. G. DeWitt, The 
Lotus, St. Lawrence Park, N. Y. 


Two dollars received. You are con- | 
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FINANCIAL AND 
WE SOLICIT 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


WADSWORTH & WRIGHT 


94 Broadway and 2 Wall Street, New York. 


ALFRED M. LAMAR 


BANKER 
Member Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y. 
MAIN OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

215 WEST 125TH STREET 


INSURANCE. 





Your Investment and 
Commission Account. 











BRANCH ) 39 EAST 42p STREET 
OFFICES 12 EAST 2p STREET 
TEMPLE BAR BUILDING, BROOKLYN 


STOCKS—GRAIN—COTTON 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
We will be pleased to send you our MARKET LETTER 


and give you our views on any stock in which you are 
interested. 
Address inquiries to Statistical Department. 


JACOB BERRY H. L. BENNET 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


Jacob Berry & Co. 


New York Cors. Stock Exchange 
Members< New York Produce Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 





42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
MINT ARCADE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA. 
Execute orders on marginal account or for investment 
in all markets. 


Inquiries on financial matters solicited. 


re 





THE MINING HERALD. 
Leading mining and financial paper, giving all the news 
from all the mining districts, and containing latest and 


most reliable information on the mining and oil industries 

orincipal companies, dividends, etc. Every investor should 
1ave it. We will send it free for six months upon request. 
A. L. WISNER & CO., 82 Broadway, New York. 


OU WORKy 


year after year for a moderate 
income without getting ahead or 
making provision for your old age. 





You Can 


DOUBLE YOUR SALARY 


now with an investment of only 
$5.00 per month. A_ larger 
monthly saving will give you 


A Life Income 


OF $3,000 PER YEAR. 


A company with assets of over 
Half a Million Dollars 
brings it within your reach. 
We have the best proposition offered 


the investment world to-day and invite 
legitimate investigation. No Scheme, 
but an honorable business enterprise 
which will do all we claim. One great 
commercial agency says of us: ‘*The 
Company is engaged in a safe and legiti- 
mate venture, well located and entitled 
to confidence.” 
Write to us and learn full details. 


Tehuantepec Mutual Planters’ Co., 


Dept. B, 506-7 Fort Dearborn Bldg., Chicago. 





Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to three new special pictorial 
contests in which the readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
are invited toengage. A prize of $10 will be given for 
the finest St. Louis exposition picture reaching us by 
September lst; a prize of $10 for the most accept- 
able Thanksgiving Day picture coming to hand by 
November Ist; and a prize of $10 for the picture, ar- 
riving by December 4th, which reveals most satis- 
factorily the spirit of the Christmas-tide. These con- 
tests are all attractive, and should bring out many 
competitors. 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 


| elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
| those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 


Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must beentered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used. when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest fis open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 

N. B.—All communications should be specifically 
addressed to “* Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.”” When the address is not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to “Leslie’s Maga- 
zine” or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY. 
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ARE THE 


ORIGINAL 
BOTTLED COCKTAILS. 


Blended from the choicest liquors 
and brought to perfection by aging. 
No made-by-guess-work cocktail is 
ever so Soft and mellow. Refuse all 
substitutes. Insist upon having 
the ‘‘Club’’ brand. The name guar- 
antees the flavor and quality. 
SEVEN VARIETIES. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 
HARTFORD, NEW YORK, LONDON. 





A Clear 
Complexion 


To clear the skin of pimples, moth 
patches and other defects, use 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap daily 
for toilet purposes. It’s the only 








fine toilet soap that contains 
enough pure sulphur to be a 
specific for skin diseases. 
iO ae at UL GTERTON CD. Iie Paltes Btn ew York: 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, Black or Brown, 50 ets. 














WILL MAKE HAIR GROW! 
Ki ‘ Evans Vacuum Cap 





% This appliance will mas- 
sage the scalp and force a 
free and healthful cirenla- 
tion. It will stop hair from 
falling out and restore a 


normal growth where live 
follicles exist. The cap is 
used ten minutes twice a 
day and the effects are 
pleasant from the very be- 
ginning. Sold on 80 days’ 
trial. Call on or address 
Evans Vacuum Cap Co. 


St. Louis Office, Fullerton 
ldg.; New York Office, 
= 1300 broadway. 

N To those who find it convenient to call at our 
offices we will give a sufficient number of demonstrations 








Pencils for 
1000 Purposes 


which ones of the 1000 ought I 
use ?—that’s the question—quickly 
answered by 
DIXON’S PENCIL GUIDE 
Points you Lo the right pencils for your 
work. A 32p. booklet, free—indexed 
by vocations for quick reference, 


Dept. D. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 








and Musical Compositions. 

We arrange and popularize. 
EER PUB. CO. 
altimore Kullding, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


July Opens the Season in the 


Mountains. 


To go away from the city ; to seek the shelter and 
protecting quietude of the country, where the sing- 
ing of the birds and the vision of flowers and ver- 
dant pastures will infuse a new spirit in the soul 
and vigor in the body, is the desire of every person 
seeking a resting-place for the summer. And in 
New England, the “summer play-ground” of 
America, the mountains take the first rank, Among 
the “ White Hills,”” whether midst the rushing cas- 
cades and towering ledges of the Crawford Notch, 
or on the cloud-enveloped summit of Mt. Washing- 
ton; whether midst the natural wonders of the Pro- 
file region—the marvelous Echo Lake, or the natural 
sculpture of the Presidential cliffs; whether in the 
depths of the sylvan Cathedral Woods, or the peace- 
ful territory of the Intervale, there is a pleasure 
peculiar only to the White Mountains. 

Send six cents to the General Passenger Depart- 
ment, Boston and Maine Railroad, Boston, for the 
beautiful portfolio of the choicest views in the 
mountains, entitled, ““ Mountains of New England.” 
For two cents, the descriptive book, “‘ Among the 
Mountains,” containing some choice illustrations of 
mountain scenery and sixty pages of interesting 
reading concerning the White Mountains, will be 
mailed to any address. 


ROYALTY PAID 


—— ON ——- Pl 
SONG-POEMS *@ 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Coatinued from page #4. ; 


“ K.,” Washington: Preference continued for six 
months. 

“ B.,”” Zanesville, O.: Corn Products is more than 
earning dividends on the preferred. I would not be 
in a hurry to sacrifice it, though of course U.S. Ex- 
press would have a much higher investment quality, 
if you choose to make the exchange at a sacrifice. 

“C.,” Little Falls, N. Y.: Preference continued 
for three months, 1. Any Stock Exchange firm will 
be glad to deal in ten-share lots if you will pay out- 
right for what you buy. Strong and reliable houses 


| do not care to do this sort of business on a margin. 





| 


2. Take only a first-class house. 

“G. G.,”’ Cincinnati: Norfolk and Western, dur- 
ing the boom period two years ago, when bitu- 
minous coal was in great demand at high prices, 
made phenomenal earnings. The bituminous coal 
market is as depressed now as it was stimulated 
during the boom, and the Norfolk and Western 
must suffer correspondingly. Unless the coal and 
iron trades improve, dividends on the common will be 
jeopardized. 

“Clay,”” Minnesota: 1. I certainly would rather 
have a first-class railroad bond netting 4 per cent. 
than U.S. 2 per cent. bonds at the same price. 2. 
Among the best of the investment bonds I regard 
the West Shore 4s, the Balto. and Ohio prior lien 
gen. 3 1-2s, the Adams Express 4s, the St. Paul gen. 
4s, series A, due 1989, the Northwest extended 4s, 
the Rock Island gen. 4s, due 1988, the Ill. Central 
first gen. 4s, and Manhattan Railway con. gen. 4s. 
Most of these have nothing ahead of them. 

“Ranier,” Wash.: 1. No recent quotation avail- 
able. 2. The Central of Ga. first 5s are the best. 3. 
I see no reason why, if the war in the East con- 
tinues, with an increasing demand for money at 
home and abroad, the bond market should not suffer 
further liquidation. We are contantly told that the 
railroads are no longer seeking new loans, and yet 
new loans are constantly being announced, and more 
are tocome. The Pennsylvania, it is said, and also 
the New York Central are only awaiting a better 
demand to float new issues. 

“W.,”” Knoxville, Tenn.: Glad you profited by 
buying Ice common when I first advised it around 4. 
I have no doubt that one of the leading directors has 
purchased most of the common recently sold be- 
tween 6and7. If he can secure control of the cor- 
poration, by getting the bulk of the common on 
such a basis, he will no doubt do it and make a good 
thing. The preferred, of course, has greater merit. 
A good, hot summer, with warm weather continued 
late in the fall, as it was last year, would put the 
corporation on a substantial basis, so I am informed 
by, those on the inside. 

Y. R.,” New York: 1. I certainly do not con- 
sider Detroit Southern preferred attractive at any 
price, in face of the fact that a reorganization may 
be anticipated. 2. It is not a good time to sell the 
stocks short that you mention. They are closely 
held and well protected. 3. T. C. and I., with a re- 
vival of the iron trade, would no doubt do much bet- 
ter. Its report, if fairly made, looks well. Repub- 
lic Iron and Steel has a large floating debt, and a 
bond issue ahead of the stock is not improbable ; 
hence the latter is not particularly attractive even 
at current low figures, 

“S.,”’ Georgel, Va.: 1. It is impossible in a mar- 
ket such as this, largely sustained by cliques and 
pools, to name the best stocks to buy or sell. Con- 
ditions are constantly changing and special condi- 
tions are constantly affecting special stocks. 2. A 
strong ticket at St. Louis, with a conservative man 
at its head and a conservative platform, would help 
in a measure to restore confidence in the result of 
the election. An unsafe man on a questionable plat- 
form would not be regarded with the gravest appre- 
hension, because it would strengthen the general 
impression that Roosevelt will be elected. 
no reason to expect a dividend on M. K. T. preferred 
in the near future. A good cotton crop, and good 
crops generally, would help this road, though it is 
meeting increasing competition. The preferred has 
speculative merit and has sold much higher. 

“S. S. S.,”” Mass.: 1. The most powerful financial 
interests in this country are exerting themselves to 
the utmost to sustain the stock market and to pre- 
vent further liquidation. They have their hands full. 


| Their hope is in large crops, available for ex port 
free, to satisfy them as to the merit of this appliance. | 


| is felt regarding the condition of some trust com- 





at good prices. Nevertheless, widespread distrust 
panies and many smaller banks. It is obvious, too, 
that railroad earnings are on the decline and the 
business depression intensifies. I think that stocks 
will somewhat lower before they will be much 
higher, unless existing conditions change, especially 
if the war in the East continues to drain the world’s 
surplus investment funds at high interest rates. 2. 
If you are looking for a high rate of interest, re- 


gardless of security, what is the matter with Steel | 


preferred, netting nearly 14 per cent. at prevalent 
prices? Do you imagine that financiers who are 
looking for safe 5 per cent. investments would pass 
this by if it were secure? 

“G. G.,”’ Pennsylvania: 1. Not members of the 
Stock Exchange and not rated high. 2. The second 
firm you mention stands well and is a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 3. The Erie some day 
will be a very much more valuable property. It 
runs through a fine territory from Chicago to New 
York. The gen. lien 4s, therefore, are not un- 
favorably regarded. 4. On the basis of earnings 


| and prospects, the B. R. T. convertible 4s are not 


| ing and investing public. 





preferable at this time to the Erie gen. lien 4s. 5. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 





treated confidentially. A stamp should always be | 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed | 


advisable. Address “ Hermit,”’ LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


N HIS recent instructive lecture before | 


the students at Yale on the regula- 
tion of life insurance in the United States 
and in foreign countries, the Hon. John 
A. McCall, President of the New York 
Life, described at length the system of 
supervisory regulation and control which 
the various States have thrown around 
the insurance business. 


The reasons | 


why such a degree of supervision has | 


been found necessary were succinctly 


| stated by Mr. McCall as involved in the 


| insurance company,’’ said he, 


very nature of the business. ‘‘A life 


‘ 


‘sells not | 


a commodity which can be tested as to | 
| quality when sold, and the whole trans- 


action closed at once by delivery of the 
goods, but a promise to pay money upon 
the happening of a certain event.’’ Al- 
though these requirements imposed by 
the government are numerous, and some 
of them ought to be unnecessary, yet, if 
they are carefully examined, it will be 
found that they only insist that a life 
company shall be properly organized, 
that it shall be solvent, that it shall be 
obedient to the law where it solicits 
patronage, and that it shall carry out a 
theory of life insurance in a spirit of 
equity, without technical evasion or un- 
necessary delay. President McCall con- 
tended that in the case of a business that 
depends for stability upon the law of 
averages, and that is able to extend its 
benefits over the whole country as easily 
as over a single State, the present condi- 
tion of supervision by the State is ab- 
normal and unfortunate. Federal regu- 
lation of life insurance, he thinks, could 
be made to secure for every policy-holder 
all the benefits now secured by the best 
State regulation of the business, and 
without the crudities and the enormous 
expense involved ,in the regulation by 
forty odd insurance departments under 


| our present system. 


3. I see | 


A powerful and not too scrupulous clique of ma- | 


nipulators controls B. R.T. Perhaps no other stock 
on the list has caused greater losses to the speculat- 
No reliable reports of its 
earnings are made, it is loaded with obligations, and 
it needs a large amount of money for equipment and 
improvement. It is too risky for me to advise. 6. 
Among the best of the bonds yielding 4 per cent. at 
current rates should be included the U. P. converti- 
ble 4s, the Reading gen. 4s, Oregon R. and N. con. 
4s, N. P. gen. 3s, Amer. Express 4s, and Central of 
Ga. con. 5s. Allof these will pay you 4 per cent., 
and some more than that. 7. Do not advise on the 
grain market. 
Continued on page 48 


A Silent Pilot. 


NOTHING helps so much in the enjoyment of 
your vacation as a good map. It shows you the 
streams and lakes you can fish, the mountains you 





| can climb, the places of interest you can visit, and 


\ 


the roads you can wheel or tramp. The Lackawanna 
Railroad has just issued a set of colored maps on a 
large scale, showing the territory reached by its 
lines in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
These maps give every highway, post-office, trolley 
line and railroad, and are so bound that they can be 
conveniently carried in the pocket. They are in- 
valuable to automobile tourists and travelers, and 
should be owned by every one who wishes to be in- 
formed on the geography of these threeStates. The 
entire set in a neat cover may be had by sending ten 
cents in stamps to T. W. Lee, General Passenger 
Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 
The edition is limited. Write to-day. 





EASIER TO ROW 






ABSOLUTELY SAFE 









Write a Steel Pleasure Boats 
to-day : Made of steel. Practically inde- 
for free 2 ‘ structible. Air chamber each end. 
ca _,.. 5 — te ‘annot sink. Cannot leak. Require 
talogue mesa a, no caulking. [deal boat for family use, summer 
resorts, parks. Guaranteed. yill seat five per- 
15 foot $29 oo No other boat so desirable sons in comfort. The modern row-boat for 
boat, crated, ° for ladies and children. pleasure, safety and durability. 


Ww. H. MULLINS, 491 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 





“*S.,”’ Chillicothe, O.: I prefer the Pacific Mutual 
to the association to which you refer. 

“D.,”’ Randolph, Mass.: 1. I do not regard it with 
favor. 2. Not as strict as those of the New England 
States. 

“T.,’’ Dolgeville, N. Y.: I do not advise it or any 
other association of its character. In life insurance 
take only the safest and best. 

“*McL.,”” Willmar, Minn.: I do not regard it as 
one of the best. It is one of the best of its charac- 
ter, but not one of the largest, standing very well 
and making a good report. 

~ ».S.’’: 1. I would have nothing to do with 
any company that is engaged in that sort of busi- 
ness. 2. The Conn. Gen. is not one of the largest 
companies, but it makes a creditable report. 

**Reader,”’ Springwells, Mich.: I have constantly 
advised against seeking life insurance through the 
fraternal‘’assessment orders, for the reason that the 
history of such orders has always shown that the 
assessments became burdensome with the lapse of 
time and the consequent increase of the death 
rate. If you seek to make provision for your chil- 
dren, you can make it safely in one of the old-line 
life-insurance companies. An endowment policy 
would also give you, if you survive the endow- 
ment period, material advantage. Of course there 
may be a social side to membership in a fraternal 
order, but that is another thing. 


Ust BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar, 





Children like Piso’s Cure. 


n It is pleasant to take and 
cures their coughs, 


At druggists’. 25c. 


Our Small Trade With India. 


[NDIA’S commerce is as interesting to 

Americans as it is to any people ex- 
cept, perhaps, the Indians and English. 
When it is remembered that India ranks 
sixth among exporting and tenth among 
importing countries, the volume of her 
trade may be partially measured. Last 
year India’s exports were valued at 
$403,000,000, and her imports at $264,- 
000,000. Of India’s $264,000,000 worth 
of imports, 36 per cent. were cottons. 
Next in the list of imports are iron and 
steel products, which form 12 per cent. 
of the total. Third in importance in the 
list of India’s imports is mineral oil, 5 
per cent. of the total imports. Thus 
India’s imports the greater part—fully 
three-fourths—of the entire list is made 
up of a classof articles successfully pro- 
duced by and exported from the United 
States; and yet our exports to India 
amount to less than 2 per cent. of the 
imports of that country. 
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The Perfect Product 
of the Still— 









Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


gUNTEp Never disappoints. 


9 It is the first bought 
because 


BALTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLED BY 


The Best 


The First Sought 


WM LaNAHAN @SON 
BALTIMORE 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md, 

















The New Remington 
Billing Typewriter 


is the youngest member of 
the Remington family, but it 
has all the merits of its elders. 
It writes bills as fast as any 
other Remington writes let- 
ters. Adaptable to any method 
of billing and savestime 
and labor wherever used. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
327 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











FOR A CHAMPAGNE COCKTAIL 
iT HAS NO EQUAL 


OOr™” 


pire 


j 


SERVED EVERYWHERE 





Mammoth 





Cave 





One of America’s greatest 
wonders is located in Edmonson 
County, Kentucky, 90 miles south 
of Louisville. This Company has 
just issued a very interesting 
booklet of 32 pages descriptive 
of the Cave. This booklet is well 
illustrated with many fine half- 
tone cuts, is printed on enameled 
book paper and design on cover 
is in three colors and very at- 
tractive. If you want a copy send 
10 cents in silver or stamps to 


C. L. STONE, Gen’! Pass. Agent 
Louisville& NashvilleR.R. 





THE firm of Sohmer & Co. has grown constantly in 
favor with the public since its founding, and this is a 
natural result on account of its reliability and trust- 
worthiness. This firm has shown so much enterprise | 
and real ability in the management and “ push” of its | 
business, that even competitors freely acknowledge the | 
leading position it occupies in the trade. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. 








Best Line to Chicago and the 


West-_NEW YORK CENTRAL. 








es 


oe ete 


—— 


a onus 
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Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from page 47. 


Jasper’s 


*B.,”” Honolulu : 
“ K.,”” Dayton, O.: 
Wall Street ” 
V.,”" Hagerstown, Md 
preferred list. 


Will make inquiries. 
Nothing known about either on 


: Ido not find you on my 


Winsted, Conn., and “S.,”"’ Sunapee, N. H.: 
Pre eh for three months 
“'R. D. W.,”” New York: I stand corrected. You 
are on the list, but is yous client, also? 
By Trenton, N Two dollars received. You 


are on my preferred lisa for six months. 

Rutland”’: The stock is not dealt in on Wall 
Street. I cannot get the facts satisfactorily. 

V.,”" Saratoga : I certainly do not. No contract 
of any consequence has yet been entered into. 

A. "* New York: I regard the B. and O. first 
4s and the B. and O. P. J. and M. 
a good investment. 

K.,”"" Westfield, Mass.: 1. Will expedite. 2. It 
would be much safer to take a member of the regu- 
lar, 9 kE xe hange. 

‘T. J.D.,"" New York: In the fluctuations of such 
a md you ought to be able to get your price 
Ww hen you do I would quit Steel common. 

a i ea a, : The Louisville and Nashville 
5-20 year col. t s have merit, 
bonds are aa | in as 
years ago. 


div. first 3 1-2s as 


but collateral trust 
great favor as they werea few 


”’ Duluth, Minn. : 
the po thn sition. Little about it is known in Wall 
Street, and that little is unfavorable. I am afraid 
your friend may be sending good money after bad. 

“Subscriber.’’ Honesdale, Penn.: If the Steel 
Trust sinking fund 5s were assured of their interest 
charges, they would not sell at current figures. Itis 
intimated that they will sell considerably higher, but 
no one reg: ards them as a gilt-edged investment. 

H.,"" Brooklyn, N. Y.: Unless you asked to be 
put on the preferred list when your subscription 
was sent in, the preference was not given. You are 
now on the list. My opinion of Minn. and St. Louis 
was recently given. I do not regard it with favor. 

“ B.,”” Honolulu: None 
mended. The reports regarding their standing and 
their methods of business are far from good. I would 
not intrust a financial proposition of any conse 
quence to parties whose standing is not of the high- 
est and beyond question. 

” Altoona, Penn.: 1. Proceedings were 
brought against the concern before the attorney- 
general of this State some time ago. It is nota 
member of the Stock Exchange. 2. Note weekly 
suggestions. 3. 1 do not advise on cotton. I deal 
only, Mr Wall Street securities. 

’ Morristown, N. J.: The Distillers’ Securi- 
stan’ 53 3 would certainly be cheap around 60 if tl ey 
were secure. The promoters of this industrial have 
been unable to float their indigestibles, and have 
repeatedly predicted that they would not do so until 
they sold much higher. Speculatively, therefore, 
the bonds are regarded favorably, but not from an 
investment ste andpoint 

*ickerel '’: One dollar received. You are on my 
preferred list for three months. I see nothing at- 
tractive about the Tabard Inn Corporation proposi- 
tion. Competition may readily appear, and if you 
wished to realize on your shares at any time it 
might be difficult to do so to advantage. Stocks 
listed on the exe —— can always be readily dis- 
posed of ine mergencies 

Burton,”’ Michigan: 1. I doubt if Lawson’s at- 
tacks on Amalgamated Copper will do the latter 





harm. They certainly will not unless he m: akes his 

charges specific. He generalizes too much. 2. Amer. 
: . d ~ 

Hide and Leather 6s are affair speculation around 80. 


The 'Frisco refunding 4s are hardly to be classed 
with the Atchison adjustment bonds, at least on the 
showing of earnings made by the respective prop- 
erties. 

““'W.,”’ Boston, Mass.: It is said that Greene Con. 
is to be listed in Boston, where copper stocks are 
much in vogue, and it is given out that this will pre- 
cide a smart advance. But reports regarding the 
value of the property do not agree, and the career 
of the company has not been calculated to inspire 
confidence. Asa speculation, for those who do not 
fear a risk, it is in favor, because it has sold much 
higher and is now paying dividends. 

‘O.,” Salt Lake City, and “ Rix,’’ Oakland, Cal.; 
A strong bull pool took hold of Canadian Pacific over 
a year ago and readily put it up. Financial troubles 
in the Dominion made the pool shaky, but it has ap- 
parently been reorganized, and is aided by the fact 
that Canadian Pacific is held for investment largely 
at home and abroad. All such stocks are dangerous 
to sell short, excepting on inside information, and 
insiders usually take advantage of this before the 
public can do so. I still believe that the stock mar- 





$1000 TO $1500 ANNUAL INCOME! 


Write for Our Proposition, Anyway. 





I do not like the looks of | 2 


of the parties is recom- | 


t-. NO HUMBUG FAKE OR TOY 


Enterprise, 


apiti al, $1 Or 


fh. An Honest, Legitimate 
IE by an Old, aoe cage 

| firm ; 

SS Re: 


Easily 





Royal Silver Outfit i 
Operation. 


Why Slave Longer For Some One Else 


to make a profit out of you 
ployer will only pay you a salary 
t profit out of your labor 

Why not go in yourself, reap all the 
profits and get a standing in your community 

In this era every bright man and woman is. looking to 
own a business, to employ help and to make money. 

easy to make money tor yourselt as it is to 


Remember, your em- 
as long as he makes 


susiness tor 


It is just as 


un money for some grasping employer who pays you 
a small salary. 

It you are making less than $35 weekly it will pay 
you to read this announcement, tor it will not appear 


again in this paper 


If honest and industrious we will start you in 


is profitable business e vy teach you absolutely 
tree how to conduct it. Mr. L. Smith writes 
lone $301.27 worth of plating in two weeks. L.. Bis- 
sonnette: ‘*T made as high as $6.00 profit a day” 
las. Ran “TL made $8.0o in three hours.’ Peter 
Eldridge ‘bt can make $5.09 to $7.00 per day easily.” 
lo n o imbers: ‘Outfit done first-class work first 
da 

s 20.00 to 83>. 00 wee We ci be made at home 

tra cling ing plating a ‘ling Prof. Griy's 

vl laranteed pliting outfits ror dotug fine 


pl: ethene ou Watches, de welry, Tablewar-, 
Kuaives, Forks, Spoons, Castors, Bicycles, 
Sewing Machines, Swords, Revolvers: 
in fact, all kinds of metal goods, 


Heavy plate warranted. No experience necessary. 


Demand for plating is enormous. You 
can do business at nearly every house, store, office or 
factory. Every tamily has from $2 to $10.00 worth 
of tableware, besides jewelry, bic ycles, watches, etc., 


? BIG PROFITS 


New, Qaick Process. 
and Quickly Learned, 


WE MANUFACTURE COMPLETE 
OUTFITS, ALL SIZES. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


ket will sell on a lower basis within a year, and if it 
does, Canadian Pacific et react with the rest. 
*S.,.”” Norwalk, Conn.: Amer. Car and Foundry 
has $30,000,000 preferred =a $30,000,000 common, an 
enormous capitalization. Amer. Ice common issued 
is about $23,000,000, and the preferred ahead of it 
only $15,000,000. 2. All mercantile agencies naturally 
are optimistic. I doubt if in any of their weekly re- 
views of the business situation since the boom has 
burst they have intimated in a single instance that 
the depression amounted to anything. 

S..”’ Waterville, Conn.: I would not be in haste 
to ain this market. On reactions, N. Y.C., Penn- 
sylvania, and Canadian Pacific should be bought for 
aturn. The earnings of the Central and the Penn- 
sylvania, I believe, must continue to show reduc- 
tions, unless the strenuous efforts to reduce ex- 
penses now being made are continued. It is said 
that the reduction on the Pennsylvania system af- 
fects more than thirty thousand employés and is the 
greatest made in years. There is much significance 
in this statement. Canadian Pacific is handled by 
shrewd speculators in Canada and London who 
have powerful support in the United States. They 
have the stock well in hand and can maintain its 
price unless money should tighten again, especially 
abroad. 

“D.,” Dover, Del.: 1. The dividends on Gt. North- 
ern and Northern Pacific will not be distributed, and 
cannot be, until the decision of the Supreme Court is 
received and an order made for the distribution of 
the shares held by the Northern Securities Company. 
The application for a receiver for the Standard 
Lead and Smelting Company, whose New York office 
is at theoffice of Daugherty & Albers, 69 WallStreet, 
was made in behalf of a holder of sixteen hundred 
shares of the stock. 3. An attachment for $26,000 
against the Amer. Pneumatic Horse Collar Co. has 
recently been reported. The entire concern was 
sold for $5,000, though during the boom the $1,000,000 
of capital stock, par value $1 per share, was hoisted 
to $3 per share. It seems as if some one should be 
punished for this imposition. 


New YORK, July 7th, 1904. 
* * 


JASPER. 


Valuable Information for Investors. 


‘THER E IS no published work of higher 
value to the investor and speculator 
than that widely-consulted Stock Ex- 
change hand-book, ** The Manual of Sta- 
tistics.’’ This book, in its 1904 cdition, 
enters on the twenty-sixth year of its 
existence. It is a volume of 1,040 
pages, and it is packed full of informa- 
tion indispensable to him who would deal 
intelligently on the exchanges. Statistics 
of railroad and industrial corporations 
occupy the larger part of the book. 
Complete details are given in it regard- 
ing the history, the securities, and the 
material and financial condition of all 
the great transportation systems of the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico, and 
of all the important industrial companies, 
1,000 corporations in all being specified. 
Stock and bond quotations, covering the 
entire list of securities dealt in during 
the past three years at the leading ex- 
changes, fill some eighty pages. The 
cotton, petroleum, and produce markets 
likewise receive full statistical treatment, 
while the mining-stock section also con- 
tains facts and figures of use and inter- 
est. Other important features of the 
volume consist of valuable statistics and 
tables under the head of ‘‘ Money,’’ and 
a department devoted exclusively to 
banks and trust companies. A full gen- 
eral index and various lesser indexes 
greatly enhance the utility of this ex- 
| cellent book of reference. 


(Published by | 


The Manual of Statistics Company, New 
York. Price, $5.) 


How to Sell Goods 


in Roumania. 


|N HIS recent report on the trade of 

Roumania for the year 1902, which 
appeared in the British Board of Trade 
Journal, the British vice-consul at Ga- 
latz writes to his government concern- 
ing the best methods for commercial 
travelers seeking trade in that country, 
his advice and suggestions being, for the 
most part, applicable to all who have 
these ends in view. It is very necessary, 
we are informed, that a commercial 


“Pulpit Terrac 


Mami 
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traveler in Roumania should be well ac- 
quainted with French and German. In 
the case of the commercial traveler being 
an Englishman, he will often be found 
to be deficient in knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the country. Unlike the Ger- 
man, he does not think of calling on the 
consul and invoking his knowledge of the 
place. He forgets, too, that a firm con- 
sidered safe a year ago may not be so at 
the time of his visit. No German or 
Austrian, traveling for a German or 
Austro-Hungarian firm, would dream of 
going to various shops, etc., for orders 
without first paying his consul a visit, 
and making careful and thorough in- 
quiries regarding firms, new and old, and 
fresh markets. 


th Hot Springs. 








In Making Plans for Your Summer 


Vacation, 


Remember 


Rates to Yellowstone Park 
Are Lower Than Ever Before 


This year, Park visitors will find perfect roads and splendid new 


hotcls. The natural ch 
From Chicago and St. 


Louis 
round-trip rate of $55 via Billings or St. 


arms of course remain always the same. 


Route 


Rates somewhat 


the Burlington makes a 


Paul. 


higher include stage transportation thro’ the Park and accommoda- 


tions at Park hotels. 


If you will send 
you will be 


your name 
mailed a descriptive 


ond 


address on the 
folder containing ¢ 


following coupon 
letailed informa 


tion about the Park and the cost of touring it. 








Send me full 


PARK, 


Name 


Address 





KK 


information about YELLOWSTONE 


how to get there, the cost, etc. 





It Costs Nothing to 


Investigate. 


PROPOSITION. 


Packed 


Re ape nsthle 





Traveling Outfit for Gold, Silver 
and Nickel Plating. 


dentist, 


needing plating. Every jewelry repair shop, 
hotel, 


surgeon, undertaker, manutacturer, college, 
merchant, retail store, wants plating done 

You can do plating so cheap that every 
person wants their goods plated. 
canvass. 

&ey Secure your outfit and appointment. 
sign, do a little plating tor your triends, 

and quickly you will be favored with 

all the goods you can plate. If desired, 

you can hire boys for $3.00 or $5 oo per 

week to learn to do plating 
we do and solicitors to gather up goods 
to be plated for a small share of the 
profits. 

We are an old established 
firm. Capital, $100,000. Been 
in plating business fur years. Know 
exactly what is required. Furnish 
complete outfits the same as we our- 
selves use. Customers always have 
the benefit of our experience. 


TREMENDOUS PROFITS. 


Put out your 


the same as 


l 
} 


( 


You won’t needto ¢t 
200 pieces of tableware daily— 


t 





Factory and Warehouse of 


Vo plate six teaspoons requires about ped & Bins) 
; . ‘ 
three cents’ worth of metal ard chemi- st Capital, 
cals; six knives, torks or tablespoons, employ 100 to 
daily. 


about five cents’ worth. 
} 


Agents usually 
charge trom twenty-five to fifty cents 
per set for plating teaspoons; from fifty cents to §1.00 
tor tablespoons, forks and knives. We allow you to set 
your own price for plating. You have no competition. 
The Royal Silver Outfit, Prof. Gray’s 
Famous Discovery—New Dipping Proc- 
ess, latest, quickest method known. Tableware 
plated by dipping in melted metal comes, out with bril- 









iant, beautitul plate de- 


vosited all ready fo deliver. 
Ihick plate every time. 
suaranteed to wear three 
oten years. A boy plates 100 to 


rom $10.00 to $20 oo worth ot goods. No 


polishing or grinding necessary neither before nor 


alter plating. 
LET US START YOU 


in business for yourself. Don’t delay 
yur own boss. Be a money-maker. 
of plating ourselves. Have 


plete, everything ready tor use. 


FRE E-—WRITE US 


Cincinnati, 
$100,000; for our new plan and proposition, also valuable infor- 
people mation how the plating is done. Write 


can start you at once, 
Outfits for two-cent stamp. 
We are responsible and guarantee everything. 
yourself. Now is the time to make money. 


a single day 

We do all kinds 
had years of experience, 
manufacture our own goods. send our outfits out com 


We teach you everything, furnish re- 
ceipts, formulas and trade secrets FREE, 
so that failure should be impossible. 


to-day so we 


Sample of plating by ou: 


Reader, here is 


LET US START YOU. WRITE TO-DAY. 
$20 TO $35 AND EXPENSES WEEKLY. 


TO-DAY 


Shop Outfit for Gold, Silver 
and Nickel Plating. 


a chance of a lifetime to go in business for 


No Experience Required. Don't Fail to Write To-day to 


GRAY & CO., PLATING WORKS, 607 MIAMI BUILDING. CINCINNATI, OHIO, 








